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GEORGE J. SCHULMERICH ANNOUNCES 


FHE 


WORLD PREMIERE 


“CARILLON AMERICANA” 


AT THE FAMED 


SINGING TOWER 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


The makers of Schulmerich carillons are 
deeply honored to have the new “Carillon 
Americana” placed alongside the original 
cast bells in the world’s most celebrated 
carillon tower. Inaugurating year-round re- 
citals here, the “Carillon Americana” now 
opens completely new opportunities for the 
carillonneur... with a fabulous range of tone 
which, for the first time, enables the artist 


to orchestrate at the carillon console. 
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SOUNDING BOARD, 


Schools for Foreign Service 
« Your article on the opening of Amer- 
ican University’s international service 
school (PRESBYTERIAN Lire, July 6, 
1957) was timely and interesting, but 
. . . the opening sentence, “Until last 
month all Americans who wanted to take 
advanced training for foreign service of 
their country were obliged to attend 
the Georgetown School of Foreign Serv- 
ice...” is [inaccurate]. 

Actually, probably the most important 
“foreign service” school is the School of 
Advanced International Study, long an 
independent institution, which recently 
affiliated with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It, like Georgetown, is located 
in Washington, D. C. It is, of course, 
not Roman Catholic. 

A number of others could be men- 
tioned. . . . The Fletcher School of Tufts 
University would rank high among them. 


—LIoneEL D. WyLp 


The Institute for Cooperative Research 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« ... The George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.) has pre- 
pared young men and women for 
foreign service since 1928... . 
—B. H. JARMAN 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 
Memo for Travelers 
« ... [Why not publish] a listing of 
Presbyterian churches abroad [for the 
convenience of Presbyterian tourists]? 
—Mprs. EvrzaBetu B. Cason 
Van Nuys, California 
There are approximately one hundred 
Presbyterian and Reformed denomina- 
tions in forty-five countries, and we do 
not have a list of these denominations’ 
individual congregations. The World 
Presbyterian Alliance has prepared the 
following list of Presbyterian or inter- 
denominational Protestant services held 
in English in some of the major tourist 
cities of Europe: 


American Protestant Services 


PARIS: The American Church, 65 Quai d’Orsay 

BERLIN: The American Church, Onkel Tom 
Strasse, West Sector 

BONN: Stimson Memorial Chapel, Plittersdorf 
near Bad Godesberg and Bonn 

ATHENS: The American Community Church, 
66 Sina Street 


Church of Scotland Services 


AMSTERDAM: Amsterdam Church Beginjhof 

BRUSSELS: St. Andrews Church, 181, Chaussee de 
Vleurgat 

GENEVA: Chapelle de St. Leger, 20, rue St. Leger 

GENOA: Anglican Church, via Goito, Piazza 
Marsala 

LAUSANNE: Scots Kirk, avenue de Rumine 

LISBON: Church of Scotland, Rua da Arriaga 13 

PARIS: The Scots Kirk, British Embassy Cinema, 
59 avenue Hoche 

ROME: St. Andrew's Church, 7 Via Venti Set- 


tembre 
ROTTERDAM: Schiedamse Vest 121 
Check with your hotel for times of 


services. —THE EDITORS 








“CARILLON 
AMERICANA” 


1957 marked a rare event in mu- 
sical history: the introduction of 
an entirely new instrument. 

It happened at Florida’s famed 
Singing Tower, with the first 
“Carillon Americana.’* 

Like fine old-world carillons, 
the new “Carillon Americana” 
produces bell music of surpassing 
beauty. Unlike cast-bell carillons, 
however, it is easy for an artist to 
play. The carillonneur, like an 
organist, sits at a console, where 
he commands 61 separate bell- 
notes, each with traditional bell- 
metal tone. Moreover, and 
exclusively with the “Carillon 
Americana,” the artist can now 
add new tone colors in the enchant- 
ing voices of the plucked harp and 
silvery celesta! 

Never before has open-air music 
been so varied. Never before has a 
carillonneur been able, as he plays, 
to adjust the harmonic content of 
each note and chord. 

An ingenious control at the 
keyboard makes possible this new 
aid to creative interpretation. 

The first “Carillon Americana” 
will be followed by others, in 
cultural centers here and abroad. 
This instrument brings a still wider 
choice to those interested in fine 
carillon music for church, chapel, 
cathedral, school or college. 
Among Schulmerich instruments 
ranging from the majestic “Carillon 
Americana” to automatic single- 
bell instruments, you will find the 
answer to your requirements. 
Write today! 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D97 Carillon Hill, Sellersviile, Pa. 


*Trademark 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 








WHO are the talented? 


We had been listening to Renata Tebaldi, the great 
Metropolitan Opera Company soprano. Afterward, a 
friend released a sigh and said, “What a voice. And 
what pleasure it gives. How wonderful it would be to 
be talented.” 

We parted, and I found myself thinking about the 
remark. My friend was literate, happily married, the 
mother of three children, and the possessor of a remark- 
able gift for hospitality and pleasant conversation. Yet 
she had said with a sigh, “How wonderful it would be 
to be talented.” 

The fact is we are all talented. Unfortunately we are 
confused as to what constitutes talent. We think of it 
as something necessarily related to the arts. If I had 
asked my friend, “Are you talented?” she would have 
replied, “No”"—meaning that she cannot sing or write 
or paint skillfully. But if I had asked, “Can you do any- 
thing well?” she would have looked at me curiously and 
said, “Why, of course.” Well, that’s her talent. Some 


have a talent for music, others for leadership, for home- 
building, for business, for growing things, for mother- 
hood, for friendship . . .. And these are not unimportant 
skills. Those who are gifted in the arts bring beauty and 
pleasure to the world, but so do those who are talented 
in other ways. 

Think how much better off the world is because of 
the commonly unrecognized and often demeaned tal- 
ents of the majority, The church, for instance, could not 
properly function without rhetorical, artistic, and mu- 
sical skills; but—as is often forgotten—it is equally 
dependent upon the less spectacular talents for teach- 
ing, administration, leadership, and human relation- 
ships of the preponderance of its membership. 

Who are the talented? They are all men and women 
—there being no exceptions. Can you do anything well? 
That's your talent. Recognize it, be grateful for it, 
and develop it. 

—CHARLES TEMPLETON 
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TAX-FREE 


LIFE INCOME PLAN 


Now, for the first time, this plan is available to those who 
wish to enjoy the benefits of tax-free income throughout 
life, and at the same time make a gift of securities or money 


to the vital Christian work of the Church. 


This unique plan of the Presbyterian Foundation offers 
these advantages: 


e Income exempt from Federal Income Tax. 





® No capital gains tax on transfer of appreciated 


securities. 
Generous “gift portion” tax deductions. 


Increased yield because of reduced out-of-pocket 
cost. 


Ideal investment in tax-exempt bonds in multiples 


of $1,000 units. 


the Church More important, the plan gives one the satisfaction of 

providing for the cause of Christ permanently through 

its work the Presbyterian Foundation which serves the Church 
in all its work. 





Write or phone for information. A copy of our folder, “A 
Tax-Free Life Income Plan,” is available without obligation. 





The PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Address: Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Telephone WAtkins 9-4238 
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MEDITATION by Harold R. Martin 










If you know these things, blessed are you if you do 
them. (John 13:17, RSV) 


E were in the terminal building at an airport in 

Montana, waiting for a plane. As I sat there, a 
poster on a bulletin board attracted my attention. It 
carried a picture of a pilot ready to take off in his‘small 
plane. Although every indicator on the field revealed 
a strong westerly. wind, the nose of the plane was 
pointed eastward. He was setting out to fly contrary 
to the rules. On the poster were these words: “Don't 
be a down-wind Charlie. How many wind indicators 
can you ignore?” 

While I stared at the poster, my mind’s eye carried 
me back two thousand years to when Jesus was gath- 
ered in an upper room in Jerusalem with his disciples. 
I thought of the scene in which he poured water in a 
basin and began to wash his disciples’ feet. They 
watched him with amazement, and Peter protested 
earnestly. Jesus then reminded his followers that a serv- 
ant is not greater than his master, and that God the 
Father is the great Power above all else. “If you know 
these things, blessed are you if you do them,” our Lord 
said. The disciples had learned much in three years, 
but found it far from easy to put into practice what 
they had been taught. 


All through the Scriptures there are indicators that 
tell us simply and impressively how we should live. 
History is full of failures and successes that can tell us 
in which direction we should head. Contemporary life 
in any community will reveal the breakdown of human 
plans or the rewards that come to the faithful. Even 
when the so-called saints have reverses and hardships, 
there is evidence of a kind of witness that brings us 
face up with the steadiness of lives that do not break. 

But still we find ourselves many times taking our 
Christian responsibilities lightly. The church school 
has given us basic lessons. In the infant department we 
learned that “God is love.” In high school we knew it 
was right to put Jesus first, others second, and ourselves 
last. In college we were challenged to think through 
our faith; we could question and debate and doubt. 
Perhaps we came out of the four-year experience with 
a stronger faith, but our beliefs may have become di- 
luted. After graduation or if we did not go to college, 
we met squarely the work-a-day world. Temptations 
and doubts crossed our paths as we walked along with 
unbelievers or saw types of Christians whose faith was 
watered down. 
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Be a Responsive Disciple 
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Do we still believe and act on the principles that 
Jesus gave to us? “If any man would come after me 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 











me. ... Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see ¥ 
. ° ine ( 
God. . . . Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit thei ion 







earth.” What about those words of Jesus on divorce in 
the Sermon on the Mount? Or, “Do not swear at all” 
Are these really to be obeyed? This matter of turni 
the other cheek is a hard one to do: “Love your enemi 
and pray for those who persecute you. . . . Beware of 
practicing your piety before men in order to be seen by 
them. ... When you give alms, do not let your left hand 
know what your right hand is doing. . . . : And when you 
pray....” Jesus did not say, “If you pray,” rather he said 
“When you pray. .. .” And then there are his words 
about forgiveness and about not serving two master 
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The Christians whom we come to know on the pages ade 
of the New Testament were continuously eager to reach osiear 
out for the souls of people and help them to grow into ight) m 





the likeness of the Master. One of the matters that might 
well cause us twentieth-century church people to think 
is the loss of excitement about introducing others to 
Christ. 
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There are many people in our congregations and 
communities who need something far above a casual 
Christian experience. They need to find Christ as the 
answer to their lives. Are we praying for them? Ar 
we anxious to envelop them with all the Christian love 
we can? Are we prepared to talk to them should they 
come to us with their problems? What can we shar 
with them about our growth in the Christian faith? The 
little band of vital Christians and the large fellowship 
of believers must constantly-be praying, serving, loving 
growing, following Christ, seeking ever to do his will 

Spiritually speaking, let’s not be “down-wind 
Charlies” who disregard all of the indicators. There ar 
signs, admonitions, precepts, indicators, all pointing 
to Christ and eternal life. To go contrary to these may 
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mean that we have not been wise but have been head- Harris H 
ing into a down-wind. We have been following owg™er Mrs. 
own wills rather than seeking the will of God. To gogccount « 
contrary to the indicators will bring us to earth with D'Clock | 
crash. We can, however, with wisdom rise into the blue De. Fi 
of God’s love and be in the atmosphere of love and joy. a ne 
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Dr. Martin, who is Moderator of the 169th General At Jpn this ye 
sembly, has served as pastor of the Second Presbyterian fish Whic 






Church in Bloomington, Illinois, for twenty-seven years methor, T 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER portrait is of the Rev- 
rend Dr. Edwin Roberts and the new, 
contemporary-style Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Richfield, Minnesota, of which 
Ed Roberts is pastor. Three years ago, 
Hope Church was literally just a hope 
in the minds of a small group of Rich- 
feld residents. But the article, Priority 
for Parents, page 10, shows what a rich 
field, indeed, opened for the church in 
this new suburb. 


The’ Richfield story is far from ended, 
as the photo above indicates. In the new 
anctuary, folding chairs (far left and 
right) must supplement pews to accom- 
modate the mushrooming congregation. 


Janet G. Harbison (above), who asks 
an We Admit That We Are Sinners? 
on page 8, is an active Presbyterian and 
‘ivic leader. She is mother of three and 
vife of Princeton University Professor E. 
arris Harbison. Readers will remem- 
et Mrs. Harbison’s autobiographical 
iccount of her theological studies: One 


YClock Scholar, P. L.. Nov. 10, 1956. 


Dr. Floyd V. Filson’s special “We've 
Been Asked” article on the Apocrypha 
or this issue (page 32) is particularly 

gertinent at this time. On September 30 
he Revised Standard Version of the 
Apocrypha will be published. And later 
bn this year, Westminster Press will pub- 
ish Which Books Belong in the Bible?, 
muthor, Dr, Floyd V. Filson. 
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Can We Admit That We 


‘Confess your faults one to another’ 
(Jas. 5:16). He who is alone with his 
sin is utterly alone. It may be that Chris- 
tians, notwithstanding corporate wor- 
ship, common prayer, and all their 
fellowship in service, may still be left 
to their loneliness. The final break- 
through to fellowship does not occur, 
because, though they have fellowship 
with one another as believers and as de- 
vout people, they do not have fellowship 
as the undevout, as sinners. The pious 
fellowship permits no one to be a sinner, 
so everybody must conceal his sin from 
himself and from the fellowship. We 
dare not be sinners. (Lire ToGETHER, 
by Dietrich Bonhoeffer, p. 100.) 


NCE upon a time, in the churches 
of happy America, it was con- 
sidered to be in somewhat bad 

taste even to speak of sin. Those cheer- 
ful days, in which each straying from 
the virtue path was thought to be the 
consequence of some fault in education 
or society, now seem very far away. 
Even with all the wonders of technology 
to help us, we are failing to build a 
world in which virtue reigns supreme. 
The ashes of bombed cities and the 
ghosts of murdered millions make us 
acutely aware that no amount of “civili- 
zation”—even of what we are sometimes 
pleased to refer to as “Christian civili- 
zation”—is going to eliminate sin. 

In our churches now of a Sunday we 
repeat the General Confession and lis- 
ten for the words of pardon and abso- 
lution. We know, and are grateful to 
know, that though “there is no health 
in us,” we are nevertheless accepted by 
God. Sin, in the abstract, and forgive- 
ness, in the abstract, are very much a 
part of our corporate Christian life. But 
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Each of us ought to be willing 


fellow-Christians. But in practice are we not 


the sin that keeps me awake nights and 
disturbs my whole being isn’t usually 
sin in the abstract. “People usually are 
satisfied when they make a general con- 
fession,” says Dietrich Bonhoeffer. “But 
one experiences the utter perdition and 
corruption of human nature, in so far 
as this ever enters into experience at all, 
when one sees his own specific sins.” 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the 
sinner is expected to tally up his sins 
and speak them aloud, into the ear of 
a priest who is invisible, to be sure, but 
still into a human ear. And the sinner 
is told what penance he must do before 
he can expect to be forgiven. All this 
may seem too easy to the Protestant 
mind, too glib and mechanical, too much 
like the intervention of an agent be- 
tween a man and his God. But what 
does the Protestant Church provide as a 
substitute for confession, as a means for 
me, a sinner, to unburden myself of the 
lie, the lust, the cruelty which hide away 
inside me? 

Every man must be “a Christ to his 
neighbor,” said Martin Luther. This 
means that each of us ought to be will- 
ing to bear the sins of his fellow-Chris- 
tians. But in practice are we not rather 
a “fellowship. of the pious,” in which 
no one is permitted to be a sinner? “You 
know, I am really an awful heel,” says 
Joe to his Christian friend, in a timid 
effort to launch upon a confession of a 
sin that has been on his conscience, per- 
haps, for twenty years. “Oh, go on, Joe,” 
says his friend, “you’re as good a fellow 
as the next man.” 

Far from encouraging one another’s 
confession, or breaking open opportuni- 
ties for our friends and relations to lay 
their sins before us, even when we are 
aware that they most desperately need 
such a chance, we seem most often to 


proceed on a “stiff upper lip,” “butte 
your coat and nobody will notice if 
theory. We are afraid of judging, per 
haps, forgetting that self-conderanatin 
is almost always harsher than the judg 
ment of others, forgetting that, in Bor 
hoeffer’s words, “Anybody who hy 
once been horrified by the dreadfulnes 
of his own sin that nailed Jesus to th 
Cross will no longer be horrified by eve: 
the rankest sins of a brother.” We ar 
wrapped in an Anglo-Saxon reserve, 
which hesitates to plunge into any 
depths, whether of joy or passion or sin 
We are faintly embarrassed to draw a 
close to anyone else as we must if we 
are to hear his honest confession. 
Though theoretically we believe that 
each man is responsible to and for al 
others, in practice we are hesitant either 
to take another into our keeping, as we 
inevitably must if we hear his confes 
sion, or to give ourselves to anyone else. 
Life is just too complicated, anyhow, 
without getting mixed up in other peo 
ple’s messes. 

Reluctant to encourage others to cor 
fide in us, we are just as hesitant # 
speak out our sins to another, whether 
relative, friend, or acquaintance. We 
like to save face. We want to keep ou 
best foot forward, and to preserve the 
nice image other people have of us ( 
we think they have) as fine, upstanding 
respectable people whose sins are all a 
the surface. We are not sure enough 
being loved and accepted, sins and all 
by the people we care most about t 
take a chance. The way we are oct 
sioneily moved to tell an utter strange 
deep truths about ourselves we would 
never bring forth before our closes 
Christian friend is proof enough that we 
are convinced that you “save the surfact 
and you save all.” 
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dAre Sinners? 
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to hear the sins of his 


“fellowship of the pious”? 


There's one piece of advice we listen 
to and give: “Take it to the Lord in 
prayer.” “Have we trials and tempta- 
tions?” runs the old hymn, and then, 
with a fine sense for understatement, “Is 
there trouble anywhere? We should 
never be discouraged: Take it to the 
Lord in prayer!” This is excellent advice. 
In our prayers, we do confess our sins to 
God and ask his forgiveness. But at least 
for some of us, God’s forgiveness is not 
fully experienced until it is mediated 
through a fellow-Christian. We need a 
more specific response than we are able 
to find in prayer. We need to be sure 
that we are not just forgiving ourselves 
by a process of auto-suggestion. We 
need, sometimes, to be helped to see 
just what the dimensions of our sins 
really are. It is good sometimes to be 
able to say to someone, “I have trials and 
temptations. On such-and-such an occa- 
sion last week I succumbed again to the 
same old sin in the same old way. I am 
discouraged, and I know this to be a sin, 
too, And I want you to tell me that these 
are indeed sins, but that you can accept 
me, as a Christian brother, neverthe- 


less.” 


OMETIMES, if we are desperate 
enough, or lucky enough, we may 
confess to our pastor. In fact, we 

are inclined to think that if old Joe, who 
has something on his mind, can’t get rid 
of it by taking it to the Lord in prayer, 
he'd best go see the minister and not 
bother us. And pastors do a wonderful 
work—it should be said and said again— 
in the hearing of problems, in pastoral 
counseling, and in bringing the sense of 
God’s accepting love to members of 
their flocks. 

In a fairly good-sized congregation, 
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however, it is impossible for the most 
sensitive pastor always to be aware of 
the need for confession in each member 
of his congregation, or always to be on 
hand when the moment of need appears. 
And there may be among us a suspicion 
that the minister is a virtuous fellow, 
who perhaps had some slight acquaint- 
ance with temptation in his early days, 
but never got to know it really well. We 
don’t want to shock him with our sins; 
neither do we wish to lose status in the 
pious fellowship. 

Perhaps we seek out a psychiatrist, 
again only if we are really desperate, or 
have got our sins so far buried within us 
that we can’t figure out for ourselves 
what it is that is causing our all-perva- 
sive feelings of guilt or anxiety. Charac- 
teristic of psychiatry is the assumption 
that any feelings or events the patient 
wishes to bring up are acceptable. And 
so the reassurance of the psychiatrist 
may often serve in our age as a sort of 
secular absolution. Psychiatry and reli- 
gion understand increasingly that they 
have much to contribute to each other. 
They are not the same thing, and it is 
dangerous for us as Christians, with the 
best motives in the world, to try to be 
amateur psychiatrists for our friends and 
relatives. Still, one wonders whether, if 
we as Christians had a genuine fellow- 
ship as sinners, fewer among us might 
wind up in need of the specialized at- 
tention of psychiatry. 

Some of us, needing the sense of be- 
ing in a “fellowship of sinners,” may 
draw off into various kinds of “cell” or 
“prayer” groups. The church seems al- 
ways to be of two minds about these 
groups. It recognizes that these groups 
express the needs of people to confess 
and find full acceptance in communion 
with other Christians, but it fears lest 


by JANET G. HARBISON 


they lead to excessive “emotionalism” or 
“exhibitionism.” 

But by and large, most of us worry 
along, trying to feel God’s forgiveness, 
and now and then succeeding, while 
concealing our sins from the fellowship. 
Occasionally we may make a half-artic- 
ulate attempt at speaking from our 
depths to a fellow-Christian. But the 
slightest rebuff, the least suggestion that 
he is surprised to hear us say we are less 
than virtuous, sends us scurrying back 
inside our protective armor, 

There can be no question, in the 
Protestant framework, of setting up any 
such formalized system of confession as 
is found in the Roman Catholic Church. 
One of the glories of Protestantism is its 
contention that God in Christ may be 
mediated to any Christian through any 
other. It is not necessary, either, that we 
engage in group “confession sessions.” 
“I meet the whole congregation in the 
one brother to whom I confess my sins 
and who forgives my sins,” says Bon- 
hoeffer. 

But if we are to find in our churches 
more than a surface “pious fellowship,” 
if we are to know and be known deeply 
as helpless sinners who are nevertheless 
accepted and helped, now and then each 
one of us will have to stick out his neck. 
It is not easy to confess one’s sins to an- 
other human being or to hear his con- 
fession. It means pain on both sides, hu- 
miliation and nakedness, doubts about 
one’s worthiness to carry another’s load 
of guilt and to bring that person to a 
sense of God’s forgiveness. It may mean 
—unless we are very careful, very loving, 
and very prayerful—the impairment of 
relationships. Yet unless we Protestants 
find the courage to confess and be con- 
fessed to, we must remain a partial fel- 
lowship, each of us alone with his sin. 
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Their children are small, their incomes likewi 


And when these Minnesota Presbyterians make out their budg 


“We didn’t know what we were letting 
ourselves in for.” 

The comes from Edwin 
Allan, a civil engineer who was one of a 
four-family group that decided, four 
years ago, to build a Presbyterian church 
in Richfield, Minnesota. But he laughs 
when he says it. And his eagerness to 
talk about Hope Presbyterian Church 
and its 800-member church school—of 
Mr. Allan is superintendent— 
proves that he doesn’t regret an hour or 
a dollar that he put into the building of 
this new congregation. The 203 charter 
members who organized the church a 
year later in 1954 feel the same way, 
and this warm affection for a church 
with no history or traditions is soon 
caught by new members as they come 


admission 


which 


into the congregation. 

Richfield, Minnesota, is a flat, spread- 
ing expanse of small houses with big 
windows. A half-hour drive from down- 
town Minneapolis, it looks pretty much 
like a hundred other moderate-income 
suburbs built by young Americans from 
Cape Cod to Southern California. Farm- 
land only four years ago, Richfield still 
has the newly built look—sparse lawns, 
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a church for their children comes 


spindly trees, and plenty of unpaved, 
muddy streets. 

It’s bigger than an average suburb— 
thirty thousand people live in Richfield. 
But outwardly, at least, it is monoto- 
nously uniform. Any two-story building 
is likely to be a restaurant, shop, or of- 
fice. The one-story houses vary a bit in 
style and size, but the range is narrow— 
most of them cost from $12,000 to $18,- 
000. The larger houses have three bed- 
rooms, and since most couples either 
have, or expect to have, three or four 
children, doubling-up in the youngsters’ 
rooms is the rule. 

Richfield is overwhelmingly a young 
people’s community; there are twenty 
times as many children of kindergarten 
age as high-school age. The average 
family income is $4,860 per year, and 
most fathers feel that they have not yet 
attained their peak earning power. The 
recreations of Richfield people are not 
lavish: Housewives get together for a 
coffee break twice a day, TV and the 
movies are the usual entertainments, and 
the favorite vacation is a swimming- 
fishing trip to one of Minnesota’s famous 
10,000 lakes. 


by JAMES W. HOFFMA 


Occupations are varied. There are 
good many salesmen, some of wher 
spend a lot of time on the road coverinf 
their territories. A number of Richfiel 
men work at near-by Minneapolis-St 
Paul airport and adjacent Navy and 
Force bases; some of these men spend 
lot of time in distant parts of the county 
or the world. Some Richfield men wom 
within 4 few minutes of home in skillet 
trades or small businesses. And of cours 
—since it is a suburb—many Richfiel 
people commute five days a week t 
offices in downtown Minneapolis. 

When minister Edwin Roberts wi 
called from his St. Paul pastorate # 
Hope Presbyterian Church, Richfield, 
found that he was “in for a few § 
prises.” From the rather stereotyped pi 
ture of suburbia he had in mind, he say 
he expected his new pastorate to be ea 
in one way: Few personal problems! 
worry with. Subirbanites, he thoug 
enjoying adequate income, better- 
average education, and healthful livia 
conditions, have a soft sort of life. Wil 
none of the social cankers that infect 
inner city—poverty, bad housing, deli 
quency—suburbia would be pleas@ 
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On a hot summer’s day, new members are received by pastor Edwin Roberts and congregation of Hope Presbyterian Church, 
Richfield, Minnesota. The four-year-old church in suburban Minneapolis once admitted ninety new members at one service. 


and tranquil. 

On the other hand, it would be a 
tough pastorate, he expected, in which 
to drum up much enthusiasm about the 
church. Suburbanites, his stereotype 
told him, are insulated and complacent. 

He'd been led to expect his new pa- 
rishioners to “have little interest in any- 
thing beyond teething troubles, charcoal 
grills) and their mounting bank ac- 
counts.” The human soul, the human 
race, God, sin, and forgiveness—all the 
large, deep issues of the Christian faith— 
would be a foreign language in suburbia. 

“But it wasn’t what I expected,” Rob- 
erts says now, after two vears in Rich- 
field. “I found out that life goes on—with 
the same old stresses and strains and 
tragedies—even in suburbia. Personal 
counseling is a big part of a pastor's job 
here, just as it is anywhere else. Sub- 
urbanites may be a bit in front of the 
pack in the pursuit of security, he ad- 
mits, but they are not immune to “the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” “The last three 
finerals I've conducted,” he recalls, 
“were for small children.” With such re- 
minders of the ultimate human helpless- 


ness, Roberts believes, people aren't 
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likely to remain long in comfortable 
complacency, or be unresponsive to se- 
rious thought. “Even if a particular fam- 
ily has pretty smooth sailing, it is close 
to the heartbreak that strikes the next- 
door neighbor, or the lingering illness of 
a mother down the street, or the es- 
trangement between that nice couple 
met at the PTA.” 

The most common problem among 
Richfield’s families, Roberts thinks, is 
marital discord—“it’s because these 
couples are so young, primarily. That 
troublesome seventh year, you know.” 
Also contributing to connubial discon- 
tent, in some cases, are the nights away 
from home that some jobs require of a 
husband. 

Next most frequent difficulty is drink- 
ing. Usually it’s not headlong alcohol- 
ism, but the less dramatic troubles of 
men who realize they're drinking more 
than they can afford, or more than they 
can hold without making fools of them- 
selves and humiliating their families. 
They may shy away from words like 
“sin” and “guilt,” these men, but they 
know there’s a mysterious gap between 
performance in their 


intentions and 


lives, and it makes them uneasy. They're 
worried because they drink, and they 
drink because they're worried. They 
may not know that the theologian’s word 
for this feeling is “anxiety,” but they 
know that something's wrong. 

All this may help to explain why peo- 
ple like the suburbanites of Richfield— 
who at first glance may seem to be hap- 
pily absorbed with the material side of 
life—care very much indeed about their 
church. 

A hard-headed measure of heartfelt 
devotion is the dollar. Remember that 
most Richfield couples have several chil- 
dren and a mortgage, and gross an aver- 
age of $4,860 a vear. Yet the average 
gift to the church per family is $170 a 
year, As Hope Church, like many others, 
has its share of dollar-a-week families, 
it’s plain that a great many give a good 
deal more than $170. Nor is it a matter 
of two or three rich families pulling the 
church’s chestnuts out of the fire. The 
largest pledge on the books is $500. 

As pastor Roberts says, “They have 
no garages, there’s little carpeting on the 
floors, no dining rooms in most houses, 
and no fancy silver and china in any- 
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Assistant professor Lloyd Stein is athletics trainer at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has two sons, one daughter. He likes 
the thoughtful sermons at Hope Church, “It’s like listen- 
ing to a first-rate professor lecture at the University.” 


but before they save for these things, 
they are giving to the church.” 

People in Richfield don’t think of this 
as “sacrifice,” and most are tongue-tied 
when asked why they do it. “Why, we 


have no choice,” one housewife said 


simply. “We either can have a few com- 
pt) 


forts and pleasures we'd like or have a 
church, So naturally the comforts and 
pleasures have to wait.” 

To the same question another woman 
shot back, “How would you like to live 
without a church?” Pressed further, she 
admitted that she and her husband 
could pray and try to live the Christian 
life even if there were no church around. 
“But we're human and need companion- 
ship, even in religion. It means a lot to 
be with other people who believe in God 
and look to him for help.” 

One couple felt it was actually easier 
to build a church from scratch than to 
add to an old one. Before moving to 
Richfield they had been members of an 
established congregation that wanted to 
add a new education building. “It was 
awful trying to raise money,” the wife 
recalls. “We thought the older people 
ought to give most because they had 
more money, and they thought we ought 
to give most because we'd live to reap 
the benefits.” 

“Here in Richfield,” her husband 
added, “we're all in the same boat. If we 
want a church, it’s up to us.” 

In 1956 a man cancelled his plan to 
make an addition to his house when he 
realized that the church needed an addi- 
tion more desperately. Finally he built 
his new bedroom himself, with a car- 
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penter friend—spending only $300 in- 
stead of the $3,000 he’d originally esti- 
mated. 

But giving isn’t the only gauge of 
people’s feelings about their church. 
Hope Presbyterians go to church on 
Sundays; 70 per cent of the 1,000 mem- 
bers are present every week. Before the 
addition was built, there were three wor- 
ship services every Sunday, and even 
then the choir recruited voices with the 
slogan “Join the choir and have a seat.” 

They work for their church too. In 
the early days, before the Richfield wor- 
shipers were a church, twenty of them 
pounded the pavements and mud in the 
evenings and over weekends until they'd 
surveyed the entire community—coming 
up with the discouraging data that only 
1 per cent of their neighbors were of 
Presbyterian background. 

Later, when everything hinged on 
squeezing out enough money (to add to 
a National Missions loan) to complete 
their church building, the men closed 
the gap by doing much costly labor 
themselves. Minnesota winters are mer- 
ciless; one man, working on the arches 
when the temperature was ten degrees 
below, stayed too long. In spite of the 
scarf around his head covering all but 
his eyes, his nose was frozen, 

Church work today is less strenuous 
physically, but no less a call on time and 
skill. In the church school alone a hun- 
dred members—a tenth of the entire 
roll—have permanent jobs. The church 
school is another indication of the pop- 
ulation make-up of the community. Half 
the total population of Richfield is under 


Usher Lloyd Barnes separates loose offering from envelope 
after second Sunday-morning service. “Judging from th 
separate items of cash,” Barnes says, “we can estimate be 
tween twenty and thirty non-members attend every service,” 


age eighteen; in Hope Presbyterian Sun 
day school, there are two hundred 
youngsters in the kindergarten clas 
only twelve in the entire senior high de 
partment. In its exertion to keep up with 
the droves of toddlers, the church schod 
still hasn’t been able to inaugurate a 
adult-education program. 

This serious lack, Roberts feels, is part 
of the price of rapid growth. After the 
original building was first occupied in 
February, 1955, the membership more 
than doubled in one year. “So far as we 
know,” Roberts says, “this is the most 
rapid growth of any church in Presby- 
terian history.” 

A year and five days after the church 
edifice was dedicated, the congregation 
held a “kick-off dinner” to begin a cam 
paign for a $75,000 addition. The peo 
ple were their own fund-raisers; in theit 
shoe-string situation, they felt, profes 
sional help would only be an added et 
pense. 

Down to two services each Sunday 
morning since the expansion, Hope 
Church holds its 9:30 worship service # 
a near-by drive-in theater during June, 
July, and August. Cards in motel rooms 
invite visitors to “come as you are. 
Hope Presbyterians consider the drive-ii 
service an evangelistic medium, as many 
new members first, became acquainted 
with the church when, as newcomers t 
Richfield, they read or heard about this 
unusual worship service. 

“This is a child-centered community, 
Roberts says. “Once we had a building 
everyone's first thought was for seeing 
that the youngsters got the rudiments of 
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Superintendent of stewardesses, 


hristian faith.” They're proud of their 
Sunday school now, but everyone real- 
izes there’s much to be done. And the 
“onsensus is that adult education is the 
most pressing need. 

Not that it’s been totally neglected. 
Every new member has a session with 
pastor Roberts, exploring the signifi- 
ance of joining the church. And every- 
one is given a copy of John Sutherland 
Bonnell’s What Is a Presbyterian? The 
Women’s Association circles hold Bible- 
study classes. The Couples Club has 
study meetings once a month as well as 
many social events, The husbands and 
wives read and talk about a selected re- 
ligious book—the most helpful so far, 
they report, was J. B. Phillips’s Your God 
ls Too Small. 

But a great many members are new 
to the Presbyterian tradition, with much 
to learn about how Presbyterians oper- 
ate, and why we do what we do. One 
woman told a neighbor she planned to 
join because “in a Presbyterian church 
you can believe anything you want.” A 
good many, in fact, have had little 
churchgoing background at all, and 
would have to start at the beginning no 
matter what denomination they joined. 
Some haven't yet grasped the root rea- 
son for existence of the Christian church 
~these remind Roberts, he says, “of the 
dying Scotsman who said he didn’t have 
to make his peace with God because 
they'd never quarrelled.” The first job 
of Christian education will be to show 
everyone the chasm that separates what 
they are from what God wants them to 


be. 
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Deaconess Pat 
aught primary children at church till job took her away too 
any Sundays. Friends with no church home, Pat observes, 
‘seem to be flying blind, and have no destination in life.” 


Brown 


When he first came to Richfield, Rob- 
erts says, he assessed it as a turnover 
community “where everybody is aspir- 
ing to get ahead, and will soon be mov- 
ing away to where houses are bigger 
and more expensive.” He feels now that 
he was wrong about this. Most church 
members have stayed, and expect to 
stay. “Of course there are a few for 
whom Richfield is only a stepping-stone. 
But most families here feel that ‘this is 
it’ for them. They like Richfield and 
want to stay.” 


His makes for a civic-minded peo- 

ple, for men and women with 

many interests beyond their own 
backyards. Hope Presbyterians are ac- 
tive in PTA, the League of Women 
Voters, Masons, the Civic League, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and Civil Defense. One group of women 
in the church is studying the Constitu- 
tion of Minnesota and drafting papers 
about the revisions they feel are needed. 
This degree of community participa- 
tion insures the influence of Christian 
people on Richfield’s future; on the 
other hand, Roberts wryly points out, 
the church is up against stiff competition 
for people’s evenings. 

As National Missions helped Hope 
Presbyterians get their start, they retain 
a healthy awareness of their responsi- 
bility in a nation-wide Christian com- 
munion. Their foreign-missions con- 
sciousness was prodded abruptly this 
year when two of their own number, 
Bill and Gunda Hedrick, began training 


Forester Ray Clement, in charge of tree production in Min- 
nesota’s nurseries, is an elder and one of oldest members 
of Hope Church. Clement planned and planted the trees, 
shrubbery, and flowers for the church and manse gardens. 


to become missionaries to Pakistan. Bill 
Hedrick, an aeronautical engineer who 
had worked in a number of U.S. cities, 
had been talking with pastor Roberts 
about adapting engineering techniques 
to underdeveloped countries. 

“Why don’t you write the Board of 
Foreign Missions?” Roberts said. “They 
might be able to use your ideas.” The 
Board indeed wanted Bill’s ideas, and 
also wanted Bill. Would he consider go- 
ing to Asia as a missionary to carry out 
his schemes in person? The Hedricks 
will be in Pakistan at least three years, 
perhaps for the rest of their lives. 

During the three most hectic periods 
of the congregation’s short history—or- 
ganizing, building the basic church 
structure, and the expansion that 
doubled the sanctuary and tripled the 
church school—men often worked, their 
wives say, almost as many hours for 
their church as for their jobs. Now that 
things have simmered down a bit, Rich- 
field Presbyterians look back on those 
days with deep satisfaction. One young 
mother tried to explain the way she felt: 
“Three years ago we never dreamed 
we'd be helping to build a church. Yet 
now we've done it, and I think we'll al- 
ways remember this as the most glorious 
experience of our lives—there’s some- 
thing about building a congregation of 
people that you know will still be here, 
teaching God’s word in Richfield to gen- 
eration after generation of children, long 
after Don and I are gone—well, I guess 
I just can’t put it into words, but it’s the 
most wonderful thing that could ever 
happen to us.” 
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s alr conditioning a good idea for our _ contractor could start this week and pro- vastly larger church, its improvementfihe 
church? That’s a question more and __ vide air-cooled, dust-free, pollen-free at- are paid for from current income andi potter 
more church people—including mosphere in your church before 1958's _ special campaigns. ab Boe 
Presbyterians—are asking them- _ first heat wave. It is less certain that you Westminster spent $60,000 to bwiijeed j 

selves and their official boards every have time to do all the necessary con- enough downtown Minneapolis real efi. jike 
year. sulting before next summer. tate to provide parking for the 2,00Marge, 

At first glance the idea might not How much will it cost? Is it good people who worship there on a wintefyalls , 
seem too sensible. Air conditioning is stewardship? If it is good stewardship, Sunday. They have more than 800 eachiMested. 
relatively new, and we church people won't there still be plenty of people who Sunday in July and August. Dr. Lowi The 
tend to digest our new ideas slowly. Sec- _ think it isn’t good stewardship? Which _ sees a parallel between the parking lofty Jen: 
ond, air conditioning is expensive, and rooms should be conditioned, and which and air-conditioning expendituresfMfand re 
churches always have one or more other not? What kind of a system do you “People have modernized their thinking fiimade 
projects that require money. Third, air need? Whose equipment is best? These We have a deep conviction here that owl the 
conditioning is still a luxury, even in the are all important. But first we must find _ forefathers had a mistaken idea of pietMMing in 
United States, and our Puritan forbears out if air conditioning honestly has a and physical discomfort. People cant ially | 
hardly taught us that church-going was _ place in the church. think clearly in a stuffy atmospherefifeannot 
a quest for luxury. Almost universally, the pastors and People hear well who sit well.” money 

Plenty of Presbyterian churches, how- other officers of churches having made Not all the churches having air com fivoted 
ever, have made the move to cool their __ installations agree that it is a good thing. __ditioning are large or even affluent. The ioning 
plants, or at least portions of their They report increased comfort. Not al- Presbyterian Church at Vandalia, Misfijsustain 
buildings. ways, but usually, they report increased _ souri, seats two hundred. It used to havelishawls 

A survey report states that 6.1 per attendance. Some, but a minority, report a floor furnace and space heater. Whe Bec: 
cent of our Presbyterian churches have _ increased offerings in sufficient quantity this equipment needed to be replacelproble: 
central air conditioning and that 12.4 _ to “make it pay for itself.” the summer before last, the trustees recfJroom t 
per cent have one or more air condition- In the First and Central Presbyterian ommended to the congregation that newfiis abou 
ers. A quick check through the list of Church, Wilmington, Delaware (Dr. hot-air heating and air conditioning bi Trus 
churches reporting such installations re- William G. Purdy, pastor), the congre- _ installed at the same time. vho th 
veals the not-surprising fact that most gation enjoys air conditioning without Pastor Frederick J. Fahrion approved fiplaces, 
are in the South and, particularly, the qualms. Their new coolness comes from but he understood the reactions of tho He | 
Southwest. Nevertheless, substantial an unusual trust fund, the use of which who didn’t. As to himself, his place itjake ca 
numbers of churches across the northern _ is limited to local items. The money was _ the pulpit is now the coolest spot in thegetary , 
half of the country have installed air quite available a few summers back, and whole church, but he still wears his pt} The 
conditioning. These are the churches _ the trustees did not rest their case on the pit robe only on the cooler Sundays #fifor the 
which have taken for granted their cen- _ probability that air conditioning would winter, spring, and autumn. Preachinfiiithe bes 
tral heating systems, just as Southwest- bring people out to church. They said, is warm work, and it is interesting jjystem 
ern churches have begun to take for rather, “Since they come, let’s make note the number of church officers whofional 
granted their air-cooling devices. them comfortable.” were first motivated to look at cooling Win 

If you're thinking of air conditioning Westminster Presbyterian Church in systems by their sympathy for the malgjpome \ 
your church, there are some questions downtown Minneapolis (Dr. Arnold H. — standing up front. 90M iI 
needing answers. Chances are that a Lowe, pastor) is a different story. A Of course, there are rooms other thanjiwhat tl 
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Should you 
AIR CONDITION 


your church? 


in the fall and wintertime most of us heat our churches. 


hy shouldn’t we cool them off in the late spring and summer ? 


he sanctuary to be considered. As a 

atter of fact, the sanctuary is the hard- 
est room to cool and dehumidify, as in- 
deed it is the hardest to heat. Its ceiling 
is likely to be high and vaulted. It is 
large, and most seats are far from the 
valls where cooling outlets must be lo- 
ated. 

The decor of the sanctuary often fails 
0 lend itself to the installation of ducts 
and registers; and even if they can be 
made inconspicuous, many will object 
o the hammering, chiselling, and drill- 
ing in a sacred place. This will be espe- 
ially the case among the persons who 
annot accept the idea of spending the 
money in this way. Some ladies who 
joted unsuccessfully against air condi- 
ioning in the first place have a way of 
sustaining their silent protest. They wear 
shawls to church all summer. 

Because the sanctuary presents some 
problems, it is almost always the last 
vom to be air conditioned. The pattern 
is about as follows: 

Trustees who love their pastor, and 
vho themselves work in air-conditioned 
laces, buy him a window unit. 

He likes it, but regrets that it doesn’t 
ake care of some other worker, his sec- 
etary or assistant, for instance. 

The trustees decide to provide cooling 
or the whole office force, but learn that 
he best way to do it is to install a central 
system which provides for the educa- 
ional rooms at the same time. 

Winter comes, and the trustees attend 
some dinners in a gymnasium-sized 
oom in the basement, and discover that 
what the engineers say is true: Air con- 
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ditioning is often needed in the winter 
too. They do the social and recreational 
rooms with a second central device, and 
may or may not include the sanctuary. 
The winter use is important. One ex- 
pert, a Roman Catholic layman named 
Z. A. Marsh, who heads church-and- 
schools sales for a temperature regulator 
firm, says, “An auditorium filled with 
people tends to need to be cooled even 
when the temperature outside is twenty- 
five degrees.” Presbyterian engineer 
Herbert E. Stone of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, tells about watching air-condition- 
ing control dials in a motion picture 
theater while a hero is shot dead by a 


foul villain, or while a particularly lovely 
lady is kissed by a gentleman of whom 
the audience approves. Because the peo- 
ple are excited, said he, the needles 
jump upward. “This,” he adds, “never 
happens in church.” 

The people of Linwood Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, add their voices to the chorus of 
those who approve air conditioning. 
Mrs. John R. McGavern, church secre- 
tary, observes that people are more com- 
fortable in church these days, and the 
office staff is better able to produce the 
necessary work in Kansas City’s some- 
times-sweltering summers. (Continued) 




















Elder John McDonald, who heads a 
burial casket firm, tells how air condi- 
tioning was discussed as many as ten 
years ago. Recently, the church spent 
$11,985 to condition the fellowship hall, 
a chapel, and the Ambassador Room. 
The sanctuary remained the last. One 
officer had argued that people can afford 
to be uncomfortable in church for one 
hour, but Elder McDonald says, “The 
man we're having trouble reaching can 
afford to be uncomfortable, but he 
won't.” 

All in all, the prospect for your church 
and her people to be happy with air 
conditioning looks pretty good. You caa 
be cool enough, but not too cold, in sum- 
mer. You can shut your windows against 
pollen, dust, dirt, and noise all year 
around, You can attract people who de- 
mand a little “ease in Zion” with their 
religion. You can make your pastor hap- 
pier, and the same may be said for any 
church secretaries, ministerial assistants 
or Christian education workers. You can 
increase the useful time of your church 
building by several weeks each year. 
You can protect your organ pipes from 
the ravages of changing temperatures. 


This should be a tempting prospect, 
provided you can get everybody, for the 
most part, to agree on the expenditure. 
One major Philadelphia contractor, John 
S. McQuade, Jr., who makes part of his 
living air conditioning large downtown 
office buildings, says he would vote 
against air conditioning his own sub- 
urban church. He emphasizes the use of 
the sanctuary for only one hour each 
week, and reiterates what all the other 
experts say about the thorny problems of 
cooling the sanctuary. 

If and when you go beyond the think- 
ing stage, remember to employ an archi- 
tect to guide you. He knows more about 
the problems than your whole commit- 
tee, especially if he is enough of a 
churchman himself to realize that not 
even a little bit of noise can be tolerated 
while preaching is going on, that there is 
no need in most rooms to build in any 
capacity for combatting smoking, and 
that there are so many older people that 
moderate, not freezing, temperatures 
are desired. 

On this last point, the experts agree 
that a place is poorly air conditioned if 
people who enter it are heard to say, 












“Isn’t it wonderful in here?” 

The architect had better give 
thought to that one-hour-a-week 
ness. One system has ice tanks 
take most of the week to freeze. Any 
before the church begins, the proc 
reversed, and the frozen tanks gi 
their cooling capacity into a syf 
which does just right by the sanc 
This is economical, because the 
pressor which labors so long to 
the ice is a small one, and inexpen sive 
operate. i 

Some 250 of our Presbytej 
churches are planning to install cen 
air conditioning this year. At les 
many will probably buy window 
for individual rooms. If yours is ong) 
these congregations, you may find yg 
enthusiasm waning on some of 
colder days this winter. Next sum 
however, you may be again in 
ment with those proponents who§ 
that the church cannot afford to let 
community get ahead of the church, 
that one day every church, no h 
south, will be cooled, just as surelj 
churches now located in cold areas 
heated in the winter. : 
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DO’S and DON’TS for churches 





by H. D. Bissell 








DO consider the importance of a fresh, stimulating at- 
mosphere in your church. It can help induce concentration 
and reverence. 


DO consider the Sunday-morning congregation as the 
most important single reason for providing adequate vear- 
round comfort equipment. Air conditioning can offset sum- 
mer slumps in church attendance just as it offsets slackening 
retail-store sales. 


DO consider cleanliness when you think of air condi- 
tioning. If your comfort system eliminates the need for 
open windows, substantial savings in cleaning will be 
effected. 


DON'T forget that churches are subject to greater and 
more sudden occupancy changes than most buildings. 


DON’T forget that people produce heat. Even thirty 
people will give off enough heat to warm a five-room 
house when it is thirty-two degrees outside. An air-condi- 


DON’T forget the pastor. His study and offices need 
controlled comfort every day—other rooms in the building 
for perhaps an hour or two only. 


’ . . . 
DON’T overlook the specialized requirements of 
kitchen, dining room, and recreation areas. 


DON’T overlook the possibility of centralized, one- 
location control over your comfort equipment. Advanced 
techniques borrowed from industrial automation make it 
possible to meet the specialized needs of a church’s comfort 
system automatically with a minimum of supervision. 


DO let a qualified heating or air-conditioning contractor, 


engineer, and architect guide you in these matters, and, | 


finally, 


DO follow their suggestions. 


Herbert D. Bissell is a ruling elder in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota (see page 
14). He has headed the merchandising, sales promotion, 


drical 


| 


tioning system must be designed to handle a maximum and advertising activities of the Minneapolis-Honcywell Seul| 
crowd on a hot day yet operate efficiently at partial loads, Regulator Company in recent years and became a vice- foot 
too. president of the corporation in 1956. thro 
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Brass screen behind altar catches sunlight coming through skylight of Kresge Chapel at M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. It is cylin- 
drical, says architect Eero Saarinen, in order to permit a “more direct relationship between a person meditating and the altar.” 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCHES 


The Museum of Modern Art selects some of the best new ones 


by MARY SETH 


Sculptor Theodore Roszak designed 45- 
foot spire and bell. Moat bounces daylight 
through arches onto interior brick walls. 
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OME people find contemporary 
church architecture hard to take. But it 
is inherent in human nature to resist 
change. It has been said that man’s first 
reaction to anything new is “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” Next he says, “It is contrary to 
all revealed religion.” Finally he accepts 
with “I knew it all the time.” As far as 
church architecture goes, twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans are quickly sliding into 
stage three. Before the last war almost 
no contemporary buildings were raised 








CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCHES 


CONTINUED 


by American Protestants. Now more than 35 per cent are 
new designs. 

If the new churches did not at first find ready acceptance, 
neither did the Gothic structures of the past. The medieval 
cathedrals were called “Gothic” because that word labelled 
them as barbaric. Nevertheless, twentieth-century churches 
and twelfth-century Gothic cathedrals have this in com- 
mon: They are both creative, imaginative attempts to meet 
the religious needs of their day in a fresh manner. 
Neither is an imitation or pale copy of former architec- 
tural stvles. In both, “form follows function.” The Gothic 
cathedral was the center of the community and large 
enough to hold all the people in the town. The con- 
temporary church is designed to fit the activities of the 
member families as well as those of the community. Thus, 
too, the New England meeting house was an extraordinarily 
beautiful solution to Colonial religious needs. 

Not all contemporary designs are attractive. Some have 
been likened to gas stations; some have emphasized func- 
tion and lost sight of the church as a place of worship, “a 
shelter for the spirit.” But there is an increasing number of 
edifices that satisfy aesthetic, religious, and physical re- 
quirements. Some have become, in a sense, “monuments,” 
and are visited by architects, students, and the curious from 
all over the earth. 

New York’s famed Museum of Modern Art has selected 
twenty-four such churches—five of which are shown here— 
located in seven countries, as examples of the best in mod- 
ern church architecture. Photographic enlargements, plans, 
and interpretive text of these twenty-four have been made 
into an exhibit which is currently traveling to universities 
and museums in the United States. 

The exhibit demonstrates significant developments in 
contemporary building. Exhibit director William Alex says, 
“Some architects build churches that open up and out to 
the world, to nature and the sky, without reservation, Others 
seek to exclude the external world by building énclosed 
sanctuaries. In the process of fulfilling the difficult and com- 
plex religious requirements of our age there is seen a full 
range between these extremes.” 

Lloyd Wright's glass Wayfarer’s Chapel is a perfect ex- 
ample of a building open to nature; the congregation faces 
the mountains, the pastor the sea. At the opposite extreme 
is Eero Saarinen (designer of the General Motors Tech- 
nical Center in Detroit) with his windowless chapel at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The church building boom, of which these new designs 
are a part, shows no signs of lessening and is now a $900,- 
000,000-a-year business. This unprecedented building of 
churches has been criticized in some quarters as a diversion 
from the church’s real mission. But it also can be said that 
the boom has spawned an ecclesiastical architecture that 
will take its place among the great creative styles of the 
past, 
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The Central Lutheran Church in Portland, Oregon, has si 
plicity, warmth, and religious honesty. It was designed by 


Pietro Belluschi; built of wood, brick, and colored glass 
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Meeting House of First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, known as “the man wht 
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Interfaith Center at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., 
consists of three chapels, Protestant (interior pictured), 
Catholic, and Jewish, designed by Harrison & Abramovitz. 


Wayfarer’s Chapel, designed by Lloyd Wright, overlooks Pa- 
cific at Palos Verdes, Cal. Almost entirely glass, it lets sea, 
hills, and sky become a part of service. Frames are redwood. 
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liberated architecture.” He conceives of a building not as four walls and a roof, but as space to be lived in, Using stone, con- 


crete, and glass in a highly original way, his architecture derives from the character of the site and is inseparable from it. 
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How 280,000 people 


at General Electric 
benefit from its progress 


More than 200,000 new jobs have been created since 1939; 
pay and benefits are up far in excess of the cost of living 


In the last two decades employment at General Electric has been in- 
creasing at a rate six times as fast as in the nation as a whole, and the 
company is now providing jobs for over 280,000 men and women. 

These are good jobs, and they are getting better. In 1939, the 
average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including the 
value of benefit programs. Today he earns well over 24% times as 
much, and that includes a broad package of pension, insurance, vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefits that give him better economic security 
and personal satisfaction. 


Jobs from serving customers 


One significant force behind this progress for employees is the desire 
of everyone at General Electric to attract and serve customers. 

This means, for example, a continuing investment in research and 
development to assure a constant stream of new and improved prod- 
ucts. In this area, General Electric is spending more than three times 
as much, per sales dollar, as the average manufacturing company. 

In this process, many new jobs have been created. We estimate that 
over one-third of the men and women at General Electric work on 
products the company did not make in 1939. And thousands more jobs 
were created as existing products were continually improved — im- 
provements that attracted new customers and made electricity still 
more useful in American homes, farms, and industries. 


Jobs through planning ahead 


Progress for employees is spurred, too, when General Electric takes 
the risks necessary to expand and modernize productive facilities. 

‘Lhe willingness of 376,000 share owners to continue modernization 
and expansion programs means that General Electric is investing more 
than $500 million in the period 1956 through 1958 — an investment 
to serve customers better that can, in turn, create even more employ- 
ment opportunities and greater job security. 

On these pages are some of the ways General Electric is trying not 
only to improve the jobs of all the men and women of the company, 
but also to offer more of the personal satisfactions that mean a better 
life for them and their families. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Harry Bowers, toolmaker at Sche 
uses skills developed by in-plant tiie pi 





Opportunities for self-develomm,. , 
People at General Electric are encall coy 
to develop themselves to their 
ability. For example, the comp 










William Thomas, Bloomfield, N.J 
good start toward family financials 
Aid toward family protection. Und 
eral Electric’s insurance plan, em 
also can have life insurance and i won 
protection in case of sickness or acimgest 


I 
wif 


Jeanette Wenzel at Evendale, 0.8 
ing shares in the company she 


Employee share ownership. The ¥ 
Electric Savings and Stock Bon 
offers employees the opportunity 
share owners. 150,000 are partici 
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yell Lepisto at Ft. Wayne, Ind., gets 
e professional training in engineering. 
ts over 1,000 courses in factory skills, 
courses for technical and profession- 
ersonnel, and spends about $40 million 
h year to train or to retrain employees. 


e Glenn and his wife welcome his 
0suggestion award at Richland,W ash. 


ard for good ideas. Over $7 million 
been paid to General Electric men 
women for constructive ideas since our 
gestion Plan was formalized in 1922. 
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Jennie Barlow has a better work area, more 
light since modernization at Everett; Mass. 


Clean, safe place to work. General Elec- 
tric is constantly engaged in studies and 
investment to make working conditions in 
plants cleaner, safer — and more efficient. 


Thomas Marshall, sales engineer at Balti- 
more, represents G.E. to electric utilities. 


David Goldstein, Lynn, Mass.: G-E group 
insurance paid $8,000 of his medical bills. 
Assistance in meeting medical expenses. 
By paying part of the cost, General Elec- 
tric offers employees and their families 
an inexpensive medical insurance plan. 


James Creamer is now manager of finance 
for an $11 million operation at Syracuse. 


Positions of responsibility. For those employees who want and can handle increased 
responsibilities, General Electric offers opportunities in a wide variety of fields. In an 
average year, more than 25,000 men and women take advantage of company-con- 
ducted courses that are designed to help prepare employees for more responsible jobs. 


on Hall, maintenance man at Appliance Park, Louisville, recently bought a home. 
wife’s new kitchen includes many electrical appliances made where he works. 


t real pay. Compensation at General Electric is interpreted broadly to include 
only monetary returns, but also the value of benefit programs. Since 1939, the rise 
erage annual earnings (wages and benefits) of the people at General Electric is 
Wn excess of the rise in the cost of living. Average earnings set a new record in 1956. 


Stanley Sullivan, Erie, Pa., is retired and 
has more time for his hobby, ceramics. 


Help toward retirement security. General 
Electric’s pension plan, to which both em- 
ployees and the company contribute, was 
substantially improved again in 1955. 
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Hungary's Bishop Ordass 
Tells of Faith in Prison 


Lajos Ordass, the Lutheran bishop of 
Budapest, last month quietly told the 
Western world of the faith which has 
sustained hirn. 

The gaunt and aging primate of the 
Lutheran Church in Hungary survived 
twenty months of Communist imprison- 
ment on faked charges and six years of 
virtual house arrest. After lengthy ne- 
gotiations between Western Protestant 
leaders and the Hungarian government, 
he was released last fall shortly before 
the Hungarian revolution. 

Bishop Ordass was in Minneapolis 
last month for the Third Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation, the largest 
such organization of churches sharing 
a common historical heritage. 

His first address was the sermon de- 
livered in the Minneapolis auditorium 
to an overflow crowd of 10,000. In un- 
even, heavily accented English, Bishop 
Ordass referred to himself in the third 
person: “He would like to say how many 
times in his life he has experienced the 
forgiving grace of Jesus Christ. 
When he was in bondage in the most 
literal sense of the word, Christ gave 


him royal freedom. What a joy it was to 
be able to experience this freedom. And 
he would like to say how sweet were 
the fruits of Christian unity in his life, 
especially in times when the world of- 
fered to him only bitterness. . . .” 

The second appearance of the Hun- 
garian bishop was at an outdoor worship 
service of 100,000 Lutherans which con- 
cluded the assembly. The white-haired 
churchman was one of several speakers 
who addressed the largest congregation 
in the history of North American Lu- 
theranism. 

He said: “You ask, “What encourages 
and sustains the Christian as he dares 
speak of freedom in Christ?’ I never 
considered myself better than other peo- 
ple. But I know . . . that Jesus Christ 
delivered me from sins in which other 
people had to perish. Without him my 
life would have perished too. 

“I do not consider myself bolder than 
other people. But it is a fact that at one 
important hour of my life I liad to face 
the possibility of immediate death. My 
Lord helped me. Therefore I did not 
despair. No, I was not even afraid. I 
also have a life which was given to me 
once, as it is given to other people. I 
would like to tell you very humbly. . . 





Two prominent Lutheran churchmen visited the President recently. At left is 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, of New York, new president of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. At right is Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
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even now, I am not afraid of death, | 
pray for each of you. . . that you .., 
will cherish this gift of God; real free 
dom in a life which is subordinated ty 
his good and holy will.” 

The Lutheran assembly in its businey 
sessions: 

1. Elected Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
president of the Federation to succeed 
German bishop Hanns Lilje. Dr. Fy 
also is president of the largest U.S. Le 
theran body, the United Luthera 
Church in America, and is chairman 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. 
























2. Accepted into Federation member. %, 
ship four church bodies, which bring the J 
total to sixty-one churches in thirty-tw a 
countries with an aggregate membershis ta 
of almost 50,000,008. The World Presb. 
terian Alliance, Protestantism’s second “R 
largest confessional group, has an ag ve 
gregate membership of some 42- olic 
000,000. Ron 

3. Adopted a resolution, similar to wie 
that of the World Council of Churches told 
calling for an end to the production and 80 | 
testing of nuclear weapons. The state “the 





ment also requested measures to “reduce 
progressively” all armaments and to & 
tablish “more effeciive mechanisms” for 
the peaceful settlement of internationd 
disputes. 


























C 
4. Accepted a series of fifty-one 
othe 
theses formulated by assembly discus ing | 
sion groups and based upon the theme — 
“Christ Frees and Unites.” The thesegy, 
. Oa 
reflecting Lutheran theology on th aa 
theme, were commended to membel f 
hurches for stud ima 
as y: hous 
then 
Christian Unity: TI 
. . ans 
A Continuing Reformation §)" 
dista 
Closer scrutiny is soon to be give (whi 





Roman Catholic theology by Luther 
ism. At the assembly last month of t 
Lutheran World Federation, it 
agreed to devote the next year to cf 
sidering whether a permanent institd 
should be developed to study spel 
cally Roman Catholic beliefs. 
“Each generation of Protestants, 
said retiring Federation president Ham 
Lilje of Germany, “must re-think 
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decision of the Reformation. We must 
be able to say why we today are not 
Roman Catholics.” 

Bishop Lilje added that to date Ro- 
man Catholics have remained absent 
from interchurch discussions, which are 
basic to the new movement toward a 
spiritual Christian unity. Said the 
bishop: “The Roman Catholic Church, 
like the Lutheran Church, is moving 
with the times. It is not today the same 
church as it was in Martin Luther's day.” 

Bishop Lilje expressed the hope that 
other interchurch bodies, such as the 
World Council of Churches, would be 
interested in joining in the work of the 
proposed institute. Earlier last month, 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council laid the foundation for possible 
cooperation in approving a sweeping 
study of religious liberties and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

In a separate action, Lutheran assem- 
bly delegates appointed a commission to 
make a five-year study of the “growing 
problem” of mixed marriages between 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans. Com- 
mission chairman Bjarney Hareide of 
Norway said Lutheran minority 
churches in predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic countries are “suffering because of 
Roman Catholic pressures” in mixed 
marriages. His commission has been 
told, he said, that in such nations up to 
80 per cent of the membership losses are 
traceable to mixed marriages. 


The Ministry: 
Memo on the Manse 


Clergymen are no different from 
other Americans when it comes to want- 
ing the good things of life. Recently two 
hundred and seventeen pastors replied 
to a questionnaire sent out by the South- 
em California-Arizona Methodist Con- 
ference, inquiring just what kind of 
housing they feel should be supplied to 
them and their families. 

The dream manse, according to their 
answers, should be within easy walking- 
distance but not next door to the church 
(which invites intrusion on family pri- 
vacy). It should have: 

P At least three bedrooms, with rugs, 
draperies, or curtains. 

P One of the bedrooms should have 
twin beds. All beds should have “good” 
mattresses, 

> One full-length mirror per manse is 
“helpful.” 


> Two bathrooms (according to 176 of 
the 217). 
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> A study for the pastor in the manse 
even though he has one at the church. 
It should have an outside entrance. 
>A modern kitchen easily reached 
from the bedrooms without going 
through the living room (which should 
be large enough for entertaining). 

> Adequate closets, storage space, heat- 
ing-plant, garage, TV antenna, and air 
conditioning. 

> Permanent planting “planned by a 
landscape architect wherever possible.” 
> Play-space for children; an outdoor 
patio with some patio furniture. 

>A lawn mower (“a power mower 
would be most appreciated in some in- 
stances”). 

According to the ministers, whose re- 
quirements are obviously influenced by 
West Coast weather and architecture, 
all these items should be supplied by 
the church. “Church and community 
receive greater service,” they say, “if 
the provisions in the pastor’s home are 
not skimped.” They also believe they 
and their families should be “good stew- 
ards of the Lord’s property.” They rec- 
ommend paying for all personal toll 
telephone calls themselves. 


Summer Disaster Victims 
Aided by Churches 


Emergency relief from American 
churches has eased the suffering of 
thousands in a series of overseas disasters 
during the summer months in France, 
Italy, Greece, Iran, Japan, and Taiwan. 

Most widespread of the disasters re- 
ported last month by Dr. R. Norris Wil- 
son, executive director of Church World 
Service, was in the southern Japanese 
island of Kyushu, where flash floods late 
in July made 150,000 homeless and in- 
flicted a death toll of more than 600, 
with upwards of 5,000 persons listed 
as injured or missing. Property damages 
are estimated at more than $125,- 
000,000. More than twenty-nine tons of 
Church World Service supplies for im- 
mediate relief for the victims of the 
floods have been flown to Kyushu with 
additional materials to follow. 

The relief materials and services ad- 
ministered in Kyushu, as well as in the 
others of the series of disasters, were 
made available through such interde- 
nominational efforts as One Great Hour 
of Sharing, the Share Our Surplus ap- 
peal, the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram (CROP) of Church World Service, 
and the response of individual denomi- 
nations to the call of need. 


In Taiwan, the typhoon “Virginia” 
swept across the southern area of the 
island in late June leaving fifty dead, 
1,100 families homeless, and twice that 
number of families with homes partly 
destroyed. Food, clothing, and medi- 
cines have been utilized in the emer- 
gency relief program. The disaster is the 
first of the typhoon season on the island, 
which normally is hit by five or six ty- 
phoons each year through the period of 
June to December. 

Earthquakes which rocked the moun- 
tainous areas in Iran caused nearly 5,000 
deaths and thousands of injuries. Early 
reports set casualties at 40 per cent, 
most of them men and boys, among the 
residents of the destroyed villages. Loss 
of animals—sheep, mules, donkeys, and 
cows—was almost 100 per cent. A total 
of $5,000 has been made immediately 
available for relief by American church 
representatives in the area, $2,000 being 
contributed by Church World Service 
and $3,000 from the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Share Our Surplus foods and clothing 
and medicines from Church World Serv- 
ice stocks have aided those suffering 
from two disasters in Greece. An ex- 
plosion of 8,500 containers of com- 
pressed gas on the Perama docks jst 
outside Piraeus occurred on the week 
end of July 13, making 150 people 
homeless, with many others losing all 
their clothing, blankets, and food svp- 
plies in the resulting fires. Five thousand 
pounds of Share Our Surplus wheat 
flour and rice, and tents for emergency 
shelter supplied by Church World Serv- 
ice representatives at work on the scene, 
were major items in the immediate re- 
lief application. 

Earlier the diocese of Elasson in Thes- 
saly and Macedonia was hard hit by 
flash floods. The crops of many villages 
were almost completely destroyed by 
hail, with large numbers of livestock 
lost. Church World Service tent shelters 
were provided, and clothing and food 
distribution was immediately set up in 
camps and schools. 

Relief resources provided by the 
American churches in concert with over- 
seas denominations through the World 
Council of Churches continue to ease 
the plight of thousands in France and 
Italy. Floods originating in the High 
Alps in June swept away homes and 
family possessions in scores of villages 
and buried thousands of acres of arable 
ground with inundations of glacial silt 
and rocks (see P.L., August 10). 
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Pleasant-weather Sundays find members of Laconia Church in the Bronx worshiping in present meeting place—a tent. | 


foreground is foundation of new sanctuary. Across street is Edenwald housing development, from which church draws memb 


NEWS: Country in the City 
New York Congregation Worships in Tent 


Pastor Edward M. Brown (chatting with two young churchgoers) organized church Fo TWO summers now, Sunday-mon 


ing drivers on four-lane Laconi 
Boulevard in the Bronx have been slow 
ing down to take a good look at anw 
usual sight—a tent church in a New Yo 
N. Y., borough. On weekdays, vacati 
church schools in the tent have pr 
duced similar neck-craning. 

The tent is the summertime meetia 
place of fledgling Laconia Comm 
Church (Presbyterian), which W 
started in June, 1956, and formally @ 
ganized on June 30 of this year wil 
sixty members. 

During the winter the congregatit 
gathers for worship in the basement 
a near-by home and meets in fi 
prayer-and-study groups at membe 
apartments on week nights. The chur 
school with seventy-five to eighty pup 
holds classes in two basements. 

Although the tent has served a 
ful purpose as a temporary meell 
place, it has had definite drawhbact 
It has been torn by high winds and 
suffered damage from the high jinks 
neighborhood youngsters. During ® 
storms worshipers get wet despite 
precautions. Benches, the organ, 
other equipment have to be hauled? 
for services and then lugged back 


by visits to families who in a survey had indicated a Protestant preference. 
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storage places all over the neighbor- 
hood. So it is with relief that the con- 
gregation has started construction work 
on its $125,000 sanctuary with base- 
ment meeting room. Funds for the new 
building are coming from New York 
Presbytery’s recent building-funds cam- 
paign. Members of the Laconia Church 
will provide the furnishings. 

The Laconia Church is the only Prot- 
estant congregation within easy walking 
distance of New York’s Edenwald Hous- 
ing Project, a development for low-in- 
come families. In the project there are 
2,089 families which include some 
10,000 individuals. 

The church mirrors the make-up of 
the community. The housing project is 
interracial, and members of the church 
include Negro, white, and Puerto Rican 
families. The neighboring new duplex 
homes are almost all Negro-owned and 
have contributed many of the church’s 
leaders. 

The area, in spite of its metropolitan 


location, has its small-town 





aspects. | 


There are actually vacant lots across | 
the street from the church. The Laconia 


congregation hopes to turn the extra 


land it owns into a playground or out- | 
door meeting place for the neighbor- | 


hood. On the way to church school, 
children can pick Queen Anne’s lace. 
The warm welcome given to strangers 
by congregation members is part of the 
church’s feeling of hominess, so well 
appreciated in a huge, impersonal hous- 
ing development. 


The Seminaries: 
Decision in Mid-Passage 


This week some 450 new students 
will be entering the nine seminaries of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Most 
are recent college graduates; a few, 
however, have decided on this course in 
life’s mid-passage. One of these is Rich- 
ard H. (Bill) Duke, age forty-five, who 
has resigned from his five-figure job as 
a tire salesman in Indianapolis to enter 
Louisville Theological Seminary. 

This decision, more than six years in 
the making, had its beginning on a Sep- 
tember evening in 1950. Bill Duke ar- 
tived home tired and tense. This was 
the time of the Korean War, and in the 
tire business the pressure was on. Rub- 
ber was in high demand and low supply. 
He didn’t feel like joining his family for 
dinner. Instead he went into the living 
room to be alone. 

When dinner was over, Bill’s wife, 
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“I enjoy the simplicity of my Thomas Organ, 
and it gives the added ‘extra’ of 


several instruments in one 


pennaesseneeee® 


sani and this fine 


Have you often dreamed of playing 
your favorite religious music on a fine 
organ...in your own home? 


The Thomas makes your dream come 
true. In fact many owners start to play 
the first evening. They find, as you will, 
that the Thomas invites even the begin- 
ner to play. 


The Simple Keyboard is quickly mas- 
tered and the Dial-A-Tone Controls 
(exclusive with Thomas) eliminate per- 
plexing pulls and switches. You just turn 
dials—to get the organ’s own rich, tradi- 
tional voice we all love, or to create new 
musical effects. 


The Thomas has Variable Vibrato for 
just the right “singing” quality...and 
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In Canada— EATON'S OF CANADA 


” 


Says Mrs. Charles Smith, 
2273 Dudley Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


nae 


SUIS « 


organ is only $695! 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


the exclusive Solo Control, in effect, adds 
another “keyboard?” Many church 
organists marvel at Thomas true organ 
tone—rich, deep lows; clear, sweet highs. 
A variety of styles to choose from. 

FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST THOMAS 


DEALER CALL WESTERN UNION BY NUM- 
BER AND ASK FOR OPERATOR 25, 


Thomas 
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r — FREE... DEMONSTRATION RECORD! -~ 
THOMAS ORGAN COMPANY 
A Division of Pacific Mercury Corp. 
8302 Hayvenhurst Ave., Sepulveda, California 
I'd like your Free Record of organ music. 
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UNHAPPY WITH YOUR 
PRESENT HEARING AID? 


Hearing aid too weak? 
... not clear enough? 


Then follow the lead of other experienced 
hearing aid users. 85% of those who buy 
the new super-powered Radioear 850 have 
switched from less powerful hearing aids! 
Here are some of the features they like: 


POWER. Your present hearing aid may be 
too weak. The new Radioear 850 is so 
powerful you may never use its full volume. 


CLEAR, UNDISTORTED HEARING. Maybe 
you have to put up with annoying distor- 
tion in your hearing aid. The new Radioear 
850 has practically no distortion. 


NEW TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE. Have 
to fuss with volume controls when phoning? 
Radioear’s Equavoice Phonemaster gives 
full volume telephone hearing at the flip of 
a switch. Wonderful for radio, TV. 

Learn all about the new, super-powered 
RADIOEAR 850. Mail this coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET No. 559. 


-—-radioear.-- 
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CORPORATION | 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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1000 Name & Address Labels $1 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name 
address printed on 1000 
quality gummed iabel« 

ed! Packed with FREE Pias- 

BC Personalize sta 

r P 1000 

PECIAL XMAS 

DIFFERENT 
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RAISE MONEY 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


New lotion moistened 
towlette washes face, 
hands — without soap 
and water. Air dries in 
seconds. 
Perfect for travel—picnics and 
outings. Children’s tidy-up — 
convalescents comforts — 
many other wonderful uses. 
A year round seller. 
Everybody is your customer! Anyone can sell it! $1.00 
per box of 21 packets. Nice profits for your society, 
group, club or school. For samples and full information 
write 


R. R. WILLIAMS, INC., CANAAN, CONN. 
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Family Bible-reading has had new meaning since Mr. Richard Duke (left) decided 
to enter the ministry. From left: Mr. and Mrs. Duke; William, 12; and Cynthia, 


Patricia, joined him; and they talked of 
the trials he was undergoing. “She told 
me the only way I could get any help 
would be from God,” he related. “She 
asked me to pray with her. Right there 
in my living room, with my own wife, 
I began to pray to God. From that day 
on I could feel a pulling away from 
secular duties.” 

For Mrs. Duke, that “pulling away” 
had begun nearly a year before. Gravely 
ill, she lay on a litter outside a hospital 
operating room, aware that death might 
be near. “She promised the Lord that if 
she came out, she’d follow him for the 
rest of her earthly life,” her husband 
said. “And, according to her surgeon, 
nothing in the world but the grace of 
God pulled her through.” 

On that September evening when 
Mrs. Duke urged her husband to turn 
to prayer for help, she also suggested 
they start going to church regularly. Be- 
fore then, they had been members of the 
Sunday school “taxi club.” They 
dropped their children off for Sunday 
school, picked them up when school was 
over. It was as close as they usually 
came to the church. Now they began at- 
tending Northminster Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis. Northminster’s 
Pastor Wilbur R. Closterhouse called at 
their home and invited them to join the 
congregation and to take an active part 
in the life of the church. 

The church, at that time, had no 


Junior High Westminster Fellowship. 
“My wife and I agreed to start one m 
Sunday night,” Bill Duke said. Five 
young people showed up for that first 
meeting. Now the fellowships are regu- 
larly attended by 100 or more. 

A tall, slim man, with a salesman’ 
facility for getting along with peopk, 
Duke found himself liking such activit 
more and more. In 1953, he was made 
a deacon. 

Late in 1955, Duke spoke to M. 
Closterhouse about the ministry. “He 
told me it was something I wanted to 
be sure about at my age,” Duke remem 
bered. Then one March night in 195 
the decision came. The Dukes had spent 
the evening reading and discussing the 
Bible. Bill went to bed, but Patricia cor 
tinued reading. Later she felt that thei 
calling had been revealed to her. She 
woke Bill, and they talked. “We jus 
knew then that God wanted us to # 
into full-time service.” 

A few days later, he confronted the 
problem of telling his boss. “I think i 
was the hardest job I ever had to do, 
Bill Duke recalled. “He and I had been 
very close. We talked it over, and 
told me he thought it was wonderful: 

Once before, as a young man, Bil 
Duke had begun this career. His father, 
Indiana state secretary of the YMCA 
for forty-five years, wanted Bill to be@ 
minister. Dutifully, Bill enrolled in th 
Butler University School of Religion and 
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studied a year and a half. The depres- 
son brought an abrupt end to that pe- 
riod in Duke’s life, and at twenty he 
dropped out of school and began drift- 
ing away from the church. 

Now, twenty-five vears later, Bill 





Duke firmly believes that he knows what 
God has in mind for him and his family. 
—FREMONT POWER | 


The Church in Colombia: 
Pussyfooting Makes a Straw | 


For some five years, it has been a | 
well-known fact in the religious world | 
that Protestant Christians in the South 
American Republic of Colombia have 
been persecuted, harassed, and threat- | 
ened because of their faith. 

Since 1948 the Protestant minority in 
Colombia (some 50,000 out of 12.- | 
000,000) has sadly written the follow- | 
ing statistics into its reports: 77 known 
martyrs; 49 churches partially or totally 
destroved by dynamite and fire; 47 | 
churches closed by government order in | 
outlying areas; 200 church schools 
closed; uncounted scores arrested 
driven from their homes. 

Last month, when the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
was requested to consider the Colombia 
problem, the members came up with a 
mild resolution that was considered in- | 
adequate by many. After debate, the 
delegates decided not to say anything 
specific about Colombia but to under- 
take a study on religious liberty. 

Reaction to this move by the World 
Council was considerably divided. Prot- 
estants who knew the Colombian situa- | 
tion at firsthand were not pleased. One | 
prominent world Protestant leader was 
blunt. “The World Council was pussy- 
footing,” said he. 


But the Roman Catholic Church, ac- | 


| 


cording to a tart release from the Na- | 


tional Catholic Welfare Conference’s | 
Bureau of Information, was amazed and 

dismayed by the World Council discus- 

sion about Colombia. From subsequent 

events it appears that the World Coun- 

cil’s pussyfooting on Colombia has 

been the straw that has broken the back 

of Roman Catholic reluctance to face 

the issue of Colombia officially. 

The Bureau of Information, an offi- 
cial Roman Catholic agency, blasted the 
Central Committee debate and subse- 
quent action on the religious liberty 
study, According to a Religious News 
Service release based on the Roman 


Often the Christian significance of Thanksgiving and of Christmas is lost in the gaiety 
and festivities of the season. 

Daily devotions will provide a spirit for worship during the holiday seasons. For guidance, 
millions of Christians will use the November-December number of The Upper Room. 

Plan now to make full use of The Upper Room . . . in your home and in yeur church or 
wherever you may be. Send The Upper Room also to your Christmas list. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents a copy. 
Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three years 
for $2. Special Christmas envelopes for re-mailing The 
Upper Room, 1 cent each. Order TODAY from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


34 Editions — 28 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 








statement, ““Even a Protestant author- 
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Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 


CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their “Sunday” look for years. 


z quality cloth for 
Tel htolilelic Medics lallale, 
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This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which she is standing is her 


Athenian home in Greece. 


weaving but is never able to find permanent employment. 


Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 


Her father just 


disappeared. She has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly intelligent 
for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had a dozen weeks in school. She should 
be given an education as she has great charm and potentialities. As it is, she 


hardly gets enough to eat. 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go to 
bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a bleak 
shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think how 
hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for too many 
are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t serve any 


meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 


Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and edu- 
cated in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the con- 








For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy..........girl. 
for one year in oan ae 
(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $................ ieotahinieion 
Please send me further information. 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Zone 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 








tributor is the same in all—$10 a month. 
The child’s name, address, picture and 
is furnished the donor. The 
donor also can correspond with the 


“adopted” child. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 231 affiliated orphanage- 
schools in 34 countries is the largest Prot- 
estant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 22,000,000 meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
of the U. S. Government. It is experi- 
enced, economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Fin- 
land, France, Free China, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, Iran, 
Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lap- 
land, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, United States, Western Germany. 
— Hungarian Refugees, American Indians. 
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NEWS 


ity on Latin America took issue with the 
published charges of some of the Coup. 
cil delegates.’ The Protestant cited wa; 
John W. Whyte, a newspaperman who 
has spent twenty-five vears in Latiy 
America as a correspondent for US 
newspapers.” 

According to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Mr. Whyte “said 
that charges of persecution laid to the 
Catholic Church in Colombia and other 
South American countries ‘are meaning. 
less. 

“The religious disabilities suffered 
by Protestants in these countries are 
mostly due to the missionaries’ illegal 
and unconstitutional activities. 

“*The World Council and our Ameri- 
can Protestant councils would be well 
advised to try to curb such unlawful aets 
of U.S. zealots who for years have been 
damaging U.S. relations in Colombia a 
well as embarrassing law-abiding Prot- 
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Colombia: 


U NDER the caption “Catholics As 
sail Protestant Body,” [the] 
Times reports that the Bureau of 
Information of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference charges 
that the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches _ has 
done “great damage _ to ~ Catholic 
Protestant relationships throughout 
the world” by its discussion at its 
recent meeting in New Haven of 
Catholic practices toward Protes- 
tants in certain countries, especially 
Colombia, and by the resolution re- 
sulting from that discussion. 

Nothing could be better calcv- 
lated than this statement from the 
N.C.W.C. not merely further to 
strain Catholic-Protestant relations 
but also to shake confidence in the 
basic integrity of American Roman 
Catholic leadership among. persons, 
whether within or outside the Prot- 
estant churches, who know the facets 
of conditions in Colombia. 

In the first place, the discussion 
at the Central Committee of the 
World Council was temperate and 
responsible, grounded firmly on it- 
controvertible evidence. The rese 
lution of the Central Committee was 
moderate and.conciliatory, far more 
moderate than the facts justify and 
than many of the best-informed and 
wisest leaders of the World Cou 
cil felt was required. The argument 
in favor of conciliatory moderation 
was based on the hope that this 
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stants there.’ ” 

The Roman Bureau of Information 
ease was issued August 8. Religious 
jews Service, the interfaith religious 
ress service, issued its story on the 
lease August 12. And on Sunday, 
ugust 18, the New York Times carried 
e Religious News Service story for 
most a full column. But it appeared 
at nobody had taken the time to check 
1 Mr. “Whyte.” 

There is such a person as Mr. 
Vhyte,” but his real name is John W. 
hite. He has been a newspaperman 
South America, but not in recent 
ears. He wrote a book in 1943 entitled 
wr Good Neighbor Hurdle, about the 
angers of Protestant mission work in 
tin America; and he has written sev- 
ral articles for Roman Catholic publi- 
ations on the same _ anti-Protestant 
heme. Mr. White has not been heard 
bf or from in South American Protestant 


mission circles since 1946. 

[A Protestant leader who recently 
returned from six weeks in South Amer- 
ica—Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and chairman of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches—wrote a letter to the 
New York Times on August 19 in reply 
to the Roman charges. The Times did 
not print Dr. Van Dusen’s letter last 
month. But PrREsBYTERIAN LiFe has ob- 
tained permission from Dr. Van Dusen 
to quote from a copy of it (see below).] 

Although this official recognition of 
the Colombian situation by the-Reman 
Church will probably increase Prot- 
estant-Roman tensions for a while, it is 
a healthy sign. As Dr. Van Dusen has 
stated, action will be taken on the Co- 
lombian situation only when the respon- 
sible authorities are enough concerned 
to do something positive about it. 





A Request for Responsibility 


ight encourage responsible Roman 
‘atholic leadership to take the in- 
tiative toward rectifying Catholic 
pression of Protestants in Colom- 
bia. The character of the N.C.W.C., 
statement goes far to prove that that 
ope is illusory. 

What are the facts in Colombia? 
or some vears and with increasing 
irulence and gravity, Colombian 
Protestants have been victims of 
oncrete acts of persecution encour- 
ged if not directed by priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In some 
nstances, these acts have resulted 
in actual death of Colombian Prot- 
stants; in many more, in bodily 
injury; in still more, in destruction 
if Protestant property and disrup- 
tion of Protestant worship. These 
acts have been committed not pri- 
marily against foreign missionaries 
but upon the persons and posses- 
sions of Colombian citizens who are 
Protestants; therefore, Mr. John W. 
[White's] reference to irresponsible 
Protestant missionaries is irrelevant. 
These acts have not been occa- 
sional; they have been frequent. 
They are not “rumors” or exagger- 
ated overstatements. They are es- 
tablished facts; full documentation 
is available through the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches to anyone se- 
tiously concerned to know the truth, 
These facts are, of course, in the 
possession of the Catholic hierarchy 


in Colombia, and presumably at the 
Vatican. They are well known to 
many Americans resident in Colom- 
bia. They are on file in the State 
Department. 

Encouragement of these depre- 
dations upon Colombian Protestants 
by Colombian Catholics has been 
mainly by local Roman Catholic 
priests. But, under the Roman 
Catholic system of authority, [these 
acts] could be speedily mitigated 
and shortly halted by action of the 
Catholic authorities in Bogota or by 
a direction from Rome. So far as has 
appeared, there has been no action 
to that end by the responsible au- 
thorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Colombia; there has been 
no word to that end from His Holi- 
ness. 

The N.C.W.C, statement is cor- 
rect in suggesting that this is more 
than a matter of relations between 
Catholics and Protestants in a single 
country; it affects “Catholic-Protes- 
tant relationships throughout the 
world.” There is hope for improve- 
ment of these relationships only as 
fair-minded and truth-loving Catho- 
lics are prepared to face the facts 
for which they must feel at least 
vicarious responsibility and take 
such steps as are within their power 
to effect correction by responsible 
officials of their church, .. . 


—Henry P, Van Dusen 
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GET THIS ANNUITY... 


It may mean 
Longer Life for You— 





it will mean 


Better Life for Others! 





The peace of mind which comes from 
a regular income that never shrinks 
may add years to your life. Figures 
prove owners of annuities live longer. 

As a holder of an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement, you re- 
ceive a generous check immediately, 
and it arrives regularly the rest of your 
life, regardless of world conditions. 

Such checks have been issued with- 
out fail for more than 100 years. 

You enjoy security—safety—consid- 
erable savings in income tax—and, in 
addition, the permanent satisfaction of 
making the Bible more widely avail- 
able throughout the world. 

Send for “A Gift That Lives,” an in- 
teresting booklet that explains the plan 
and how you can both give and receive 
generously at the same time. 








r | 
| 

| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. l 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
| booklet PL-79, entitled “A Gift That | 
| Lives.” ! 
Name ; 
Address stil ais 
City ____ Zone_ oe 
bee eee + 
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(Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S S Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 64 x 1} inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, 1. 
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UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. INC. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


GIFT FROM PONAPE 

A contribution of five dollars was pre- 
sented recently to a new Presbyterian 
congregation in Fairfield, California (the 
Reverend Lee Morgan, acting pastor). 
The group plans to organize a church in 
the near future. The story of the five-dol- 
lar gift began during World War II on 
Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands in 
the South Pacific. Missionaries had been 
forced to leave, and no chaplain was 
assigned to the military base there. Wil- 
liam R. Nesbitt, M.D., an active church- 
man, was stationed on Ponape, however, 
and he did conduct religious services for 
U.S. personnel. Native Christians at- 
tended the services, and for a period 
of several months Dr. Nesbitt served as 
chaplain to both military personnel and 
the islanders. 

When the doctor was ordered to 
move, the grateful natives presented him 
with five one-dollar bills as a token of 
appreciation for his ministry to them. 
The island’s low real-wage scale and 
almost complete absence of remunera- 
tive work made this gift a truly sacri- 
ficial offering. Dr. Nesbitt, now practic- 
ing in Fairfield, is one of the leaders of 
the group planning a new church. For 
years he has preserved the five-dollar 
gift intact, feeling that it should be put 
to a very special use. He decided the 
organization of the proposed new church 
in Fairfield met that requirement. The 
result: Four dollars were banked for op- 
erating capital; the fifth will be pre- 
served as a means of calling to the minds 
of future Presbyterians in Fairfield this 
sacrificial gift from across the sea which 
aided the Fairfield congregation in its 
beginnings. 


ANNIVERSARY TRAVELERS 

“Buy a car or take a trip,” were the 
words spoken in the fall of 1956 to Dr. 
and Mrs. William L. Wishart when they 
were given a gift of $3,000 on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Wishart’s 
pastorate in First Presbyterian Church, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. The Wisharts 
elected to take a mission trip to Korea 
and Japan. When this became known, 
the Presbyterian Church in the Republic 
of Korea, through the U.S.A. Board of 
Foreign Missions, invited the Sharon 
couple to that country and requested 
Dr. Wishart to make a series of ad- 
dresses at the 1957 summer conferences 
of the Korean Church, held in Seoul. 

The Wisharts left this country early 
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The Duties Of The Ruling Elder, by Paul S. Wright 
Foreword by Eugene Carson Blake. An invaluable 
manual on this important office in the Presbyteria, 
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Radio 
and Television 


“Report on Ferenc Czerni” is drama 
in “Let There Be Light” series, week 
of October 7. Produced in coopera- 
tion with Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations, program is carried 
on about 275 radio stations in U.S. 


“Conversations” on “Frontiers of 
Faith”—panels of well-known per- 
sonalities. NBC-TV Network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour,” carried on 300 ra- 
dio stations in U.S. Week of Sept. 
22—Earle W. Crawford of Wichita 
Falls, ‘Texas; Week of Sept. 29- 
Donald G. Lester of New York City. 
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in July, and during their stay in Korea 
Dr. Wishart addressed three conferences 
in the Theological Seminary in Seoul; 
spoke to the ninety-member senior class 
there; taught Bible-study classes; and 
took part in numerous other services. 
Following the meetings, the couple vis- 
ited mission work in various parts of 
Korea and then went to Japan. 

Their missionary experience in Asia 
was nothing new to the Wisharts—they 
took a similar trip in 1951. On the oc- 
casion of their twentieth anniversary at 
First Church, the congregation sent 
them around the world. On that trip 
they visited mission work in Japan, The 
Philippines, Hong Kong, India, and 
Lebanon. 


SATURDAY “SUNDAY SCHOOL” GROWS 

Every Saturday morning some twen- 
ty-five children assemble at New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (the Reverend Dr. George M. 
Docherty, pastor). Their ages range be- 
tween six and twelve; many wear braces 
on their arms and legs, and some make 
their way on crutches. They are attend- 
ing Sunday school. The interdenomi- 
national school started three years ago 
with a membership of nine handicapped 
children. Membership now stands at 
twenty-seven—not all are handicapped, 
however, for some have brothers and 
sisters who like to attend, too. Once a 
month the group sings with the junior 
choir at the early Sunday service in the 


church. 


TWO NEW COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS NAMED 

Dr. Theron B. Maxson, formerly as- 
sociate secretary of the General Division 
of Higher Education in the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., this month became the 
tenth president of Presbyterian Church- 
related Hastings College, Hastings, 
Nebraska. 
® Thomas Arthur Spragens, president 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has been named president of Pres- 
byterian Church-related Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. He will assume his 
position this coming November. 


PDS OFFICE RELOCATES 

Last month Presbyterian Distribution 
Service announced the moving of its 
Chicago office to 416 S. Franklin Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. The office is now 
under the management of Mr. Donald 
W. Ryno. 
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SAVE UP TO 1/2 by Sending Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing to the OLSON FACTORY 


By the Famous Olson Process, we 
scientifically reclaim the valuable 
wools and materials in used carpets, 
rugs, clothing, etc., sterilize, merge, 
shred, bleach, picker, card and com- 
bine with choice New Wools, then 
redye, respin and weave into luxuri- 
ous, new, Two-Sided Broadloom 


(almost 4 inch thick). Any size to 
18 ft. wide, seamless, any length in 
a Week. Easy Monthly Payments. 
CHOICE of: Embossed Effect Floral 
Solid Colors Early American Scroll 

Tweeds Tree Bark Ovals 
Over 3 million customers. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Our 83rd year. 


Big, New, Money-Saving Book in Color—Model Rooms 


FREE pe Coupon or aaa 


& Your 
& Name 


Rich New TWEEDS, 
Twists, Textures 





t 
§ Address......... 





: Town.. 








' t OLSON RUG CO. Dept.P-73 


Use both sides. 4 
Double the wear! Each 
sq. yd. weighs 334 Ibs. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
§ 2800 N. Crawford 15 W. 34th St. 


209 Post Street 





WELLINGTON 
<¥> FUND 


FOUNDED 1928 


111" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 to stock of 
record September 6, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 











600 Gummed Labels printed with ANY 
name and address (or ANY WORDING 
to 15 words) 25c. We absolutely 

GUARANTEE that quality of ed 

labels hose costi 
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sets as you want! 
ising Plans. Order 


—_ or surpasses t 
1.00! No limit... order as ens 
. Agents and Fund 
NOW! oo -back guarantee. 
WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 350, Topeka, Kansas 


PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 





500=2:LABHS 25° 








bogus Sena vou CHRISTMAS CARDS & GIFTS f 


Send no money. Just give us your name, and we'll 
mail beautiful money-making samples to you. 
Show to friends and make money in spare time. 
Keep up to 50c on easy $1 sales—up to $1.25 cash 
profit per item. Get sample kit on approval, Bar- 
gain List, FREE Persona! Album, $1.25 Gift Offer. 


MIDWEST, 1113 Washington, Dept.490-K St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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JACKET 

Morton's is World's aes, ag § 
est, |1-price fur service! TAX 
FREE! see Actual Photos of 30 FREE 
exclusive new fashions Morton’s can 
make from your outworn fur coat. Your 
choice only $22.95. Write for Morton's 
new RT Fashion Boo 
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YOURS 
T0 
DISCOVER 


HOW 
TO MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY 


It's Easy... It’s Fun 
to make costume jewelry 


FREE BOOK 
SHOWS HOW 


Here is the newest, 

smartest, money-saving, 

money-making hobby! 

Now you can make 

beautiful Pins, Earrings, 

Necklaces, Bracelets without experience. 
Exactly like stores sell for 2-3 times your 
low discount cost! Rush coupon 

below for FREE details NOW! ie 
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JEWEL CREATIONS, Depr..D 
49 New Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


What Are the Apocrypha? 


Do they belong in the Bible? 
If not, what value have they? 


Answer: The Apocrypha will be news 
this fall. September 30, 1957, is the pub- 
lication date of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Apocrypha (Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons). Protestant Christians will 
vary in their reactions to this event. 
Some will welcome it, either because of 
scholarly interest or because they want 
these writings in their Bible. Others will 
ignore the event; they have their Bible 
without the Apocrypha and are satisfied. 
Still others will be indignant; they will 
consider this new Version a shameful 
innovation. 

But the Apocrypha were part of the 
original King James Version. For genera- 
tions that Version generally included 
the Apocrypha. It is still possible to pur- 
chase a copy of the King James Version 
or English Revised Version which in- 
cludes the Apocrypha. 

The word apocrypha literally means 
“hidden,” “concealed.” It was used of 
writings that were hidden away, either 
because they were thought unworthy of 
general use, or because they were con- 
sidered too sacred for common use. One 
use of the word was to describe writings 
that were not to be read in public serv- 
ices of worship. 

In Protestant use the word apocrypha 
means a group of a dozen writings 
whose right to a place in the Bible has 
been disputed throughout most of the 
history of the church. Roman Catholics 
include most of them in the Old Testa- 
ment. Protestants do not, although An- 
glicans consider them worthy of use in 
public worship. 


What books are included in the Apoc- 
rypha? The list has varied. For example, 
Martin Luther in his Bible did not in- 
clude I and II Esdras, but the King 
James Version did. In the English- 
speaking world, the Apocrypha usually 
are understood to include the books so 
named in the original King James Ver- 
sion. Because many Christians are not 
familiar with these writings, we shall 
list and describe them. 


1. First Esdras. This book was a free 
Greek translation, made about the sec- 
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ond century B.c., of the end of II 
Chronicles, most of Ezra, and the begin- 
ning of Nehemiah. Chapters 3:1 to 5:6 
add a story about three guards of Da- 
rius; they disputed which is the strong- 
est: wine, the king, or women. The 
youth declared victor argued that 
women are the strongest, but added: 
“Great is the truth, and stronger than all 
things.” 


2. Second Esdras. Most of this apoca- 
lyptic work comes from an earnest Jew 
who asked why God permitted the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in a.v. 70. He 
wrote in the late first century a.p.; in 
the second and third centuries Christian 
editors prefixed two chapters and added 
two more at the end. 


3. Tobit. A story reflecting Jewish 
piety and loyalty to the Law. It reads 
like a history of events of the seventh 
century B.c., but actually is a legendary 
story composed in the third or second 
century B.C. ‘ 


4. Judith. A romantic, imaginative 
story, written in the second century 
B.c., about a beautiful, pious Jewish 
woman who deceived and killed the 
general of an invading army and so freed 
her city. 


5. Additions to Esther. These six ad- 
ditions, found in the Greek and Latin 
translations of the Hebrew book of Es- 
ther, add religious touches to the book, 
and glorify Esther and the Jews. They 
probably date from the late second cen- 
tury B.c. 


6. The Wisdom of Solomon. This first- 
century B.c. book, of the same type as 
our book of Proverbs, praises wisdom, 
describes wisdom’s works, condemns 
idolatry, and honors Israel as the chief 
home of wisdom. 


7. Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach. Written about 
180 B.c., this is the longest book of the 
Apocrypha; it contains wisdom sayings 
on a great variety of subjects. 


8. Baruch. Chapter 6, known also as 


the Epistle of Jeremiah, attacks idolay 
The other five chapters, written in{ 
last two centuries B.c. and the first 
tury a.p., confess Israel's sin, plead 
divine mercy, praise wisdom, and pm 
ise the restoration of Jerusalem. 


9. Additions to Daniel. When 
book of Daniel was translated ; 
Greek (second half of the second 
tury B.c.), three additions were ma 
(1) Song of the Three Holy Yout 
when put in the fiery furnace; this; 
cludes the prayer of Azariah. (2) fi 
tory of Susanna, in which Daniel 
skillful questioning clears Susanna fn 
a malicious charge of adultery. (3) } 
and the Dragon, two short stories { 
discredit idolatry. 


10. Prayer of Manasseh. This praye 
supposedly offered when Manasseh 
taken to Babylon in chains (II Chr 
cles 33:11-13), expresses repentance a 
asks for mercy. Date: second or f 
century B.C. 


11. First Maccabees. This impo 
historical account, written about | 
B.c., tells the history of the Jews fn 
175 to 135 s.c., under the three 
cabean brothers, Judas, Jonathan, a 
Simon. 


12. Second Maccabees. This writi 
first gives two letters from Palestini 
Jews to Jews in Egypt, and then p 
sents in an ambitious literary style 
summary of Jason of Cyrene’s history 
the Jews from 176 to 161 s.c. Itz 
counts spectacular miracles and she 
great respect for the Jerusalem Tempk 

How then did parts of the chur 
come to give Scriptural rank to the 
added -books which we call the Apocy 
pha? It was due to use of Greek transi 
tions of the Jewish writings. In t 
centuries before Jesus was born mal 
Jews had found homes throughout t 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern regi 
Many of them, living among Gentil 
forgot their Hebrew. They wanted the 
Scripture in the language they spo 
and that for many of them meant Gree 
There is no clear evidence that the 
Greek-speaking Jews included the Apé 
rypha in their Bible. But they had the 
other books in Greek and thought rat! 
highly of them. The early Greek-spe 
ing Christians knew that. 

Later generations of the church 80 
lost touch with the Hebrew languii 
and Scripture. They had to depend ¢ 
the Greek, and the tendency grew 
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include more writings in their Greek 
Bible. 

Thus began a debate that still con- 
tinues. The Greek-speaking churches 
tended to favor a larger Old Testament 
than the Bible of Jesus. The Roman 
Church soon threw its influence on the 
side of this larger Old Testament. Yet 
the memory of the more limited extent 
of the Hebrew Old Testament still in- 
fluenced many Christian scholars. So as 
a result of centuries of discussion we 
find today at least four main positions 
in the churches of the modern world. 










1. The Greek Orthodox Church tends 
to include most of our Apocrypha in 
their Old Testament, but they have 
nothing to do with II Esdras. 









9. The Roman Catholic Church, after 
centuries of dispute, reached an authori- 
tative and binding decision at the Coun- 
cil of Trent on April 8, 1546. The list 
which this Council fixed included in the 
Old Testament all of our Apocrypha 
except the Prayer of Manasseh and I 
and II Esdras. 






8. The Church of England does not 
consider the Apocrypha fully canonical, 
but it uses them to some extent in its 
services of worship, and says that these 
“other books the church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of man- 
ners. 


4. The Reformed churches flatly deny 
that the Apocrypha belong in the Bible. 
The Westminster Confession says that 
they are “of no authority in the Church 
of God, nor to be otherwise approved 
or made use of than other human writ- 
ings.” 









Why do Presbyterians and other Re- 
formed churches take this position? 

In the first place, the Apocrypha 
found favor and gained recognition pre- 
cisely in those parts of the church which 
did not know what the Hebrew Bible 
of the first-century Jews of Palestine 
really was. If the church had realized 
what the Hebrew canon was, and then 
decided to include the other books, its 
decision would have been based on 
facts. But its ignorance was influential 
in the decision. 











In the second place, we never find 
any evidence that Greek-speaking Jews 
agreed on our Apocrypha or on any 
other list of books as proper additions 
to the Hebrew Bible. 

The third point of immense impor- 
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tance is that Jesus and the writers of the 
New Testament quote and use as Scrip- 
ture the books of the Hebrew canon. 
They never give Scriptural rank to any 
book of our Apocrypha. 

A fourth point: Throughout the en- 
tire course of Christian history the 
church has never been able to agree 
on giving the Apocrypha a solid place 
in the Bible. The Roman Catholic | 
Church, after centuries of difference of 
opinion, crushed opposition to the off- | 
cial view and in a.v. 1546 made it! 
obligatory for every member of its | 
church to accept most of the Apocrypha 
as Scripture. Wherever binding ecclesi- 
astical authority has not been present to 
silence opposition, there have been con- 
tinued and persistent objections to re- 
garding the Apocrypha as Scripture. 

In the fifth place, a compromise con- | 
fuses the situation. The Anglican | 
churches use the Apocrypha for reading | 
in public worship, but give them no 
authority in the statement of Christian 
doctrine. But what is regularly read in 
public worship comes to the believer | 
with the atmosphere of authority. 











Finally, the Apocrypha add nothing | 
essential to the Bible. The Christian 
Bible is not primarily a book of literary 
gems or of wise sayings or of compre- 
hensive ancient history. It is a book 
about God, his creation and governing 
of the world, his dealings with men, his 
judgment on their sin, and his gracious | 
mercy. The essential content of the | 
Bible is the gospel of grace that emerges 
from this special history of God’s deal- 
ings with men through prophet and 
apostle, and supremely through Christ. 
The Apocrypha do not add anything 
necessary to this Biblical message. 


What importance, then, do the Apoc- 
rypha have for us? 

Above all, the Apocrypha are of great 
value in studying the background of the 
New Testament. No scholarly study of 
the New Testament is possible without 
paying attention to them. Of course our 
Old Testament of thirty-nine books is 
the basic background of the New Testa- 
ment. But the writings of the Apocrypha 
come almost entirely from the two cen- 
turies just before Christ and from the 
century in which Jesus and the Apostles 
lived. They show much of the historical 
and literary background of the Jews of 
Jesus’s day. Thus the Apocrypha are 
important and useful, but they do not 
belong in our Bible. 

—Fioyp V. Fiison 
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Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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That's why we say... before 
you buy any kind of seating 
SEE and TRY 


ENDICOTT 


Cushion-Eze 


CHURCH PEWS 


and experience for yourself the luxurious com- 
fort of its patented foam rubber cushion seat 
... four individual sections, each containing a 
full 14%” pure foam rubber . . . and covered 
with beautiful, long-wearing U.S. Naugahyde 
vinyl upholstery. 

FREE CATALOG . . . send 

for your cony today. Write 

Dept. PL 107 
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You'll find 


THROUGH— 
PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life, and 
spiritual satisfaction . . . those are 
two dividends you'll receive from 
your investment in Presbyterian 
Annuities. 

First, the guaranteed income: 
dispels financial worries, enables 
you to plan for your future, know- 
ing that annuity payments will be 
made to you regularly for the same 
amount. Payments can be as much 
as 7.4%, depending on your age. 

For husband and wife, survivor- 
ship agreements may be desirable. 
Payments continue as long as 
either lives. 

The knowledge that you are ad- 
vancing the work of the Church 
through your Presbyterian Annui- 
ties will be a source of great joy. 

Plan your future wisely ... with 
Presbyterian Annuities. 





ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment probiem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—ne risk. 
@ No legal fees—ne medical examination—no age 
limit. 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
7 ee a York ON Y 
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There’s no need to clutch hymnals 
throughout the service when your chairs 
are equipped with Ampburn’s Book 
Racks. These space-saving accessories 
hold two hymnals, two Communion 
cups, and a supply of envelopes and visi- 
tors’ cards. Made of enameled steel, 
racks fit most chairs, folding or straight. 
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Add-a-Cushion, new foam cushioning 
developed by Endicott Church Furni- 
ture, may be permanently attached to 
any type of pew. Four-section construc- 


|tion provides ventilation, assures all- 


weather comfort. Cushioning is made of 
vinyl-foam covered with U.S. Nauga- 
hyde vinyl upholstery in many colors. 
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Care of floors and carpeting is facilitate 
with the “Wayne” All-Purpose Flo 
Machine. Weighing 37 pounds, it 
be used to scrub, polish, and buff flooy 
and to shampoo rugs and sanctuary 
peting. Attachments include a soluti 
tank, feed-thru scrubbing brush, poli 
ing brush, and lambswool buffer. 

































Greeting parishioners at the church d 
the minister is protected from cold 
drafts by Collegiate Cap and Gow 
ministerial cape. Made of 100 per @ 
wool and lined in satin, the cape has 
full sweep, may be put on quickly 
easily. A sample of the material is @ 
able on request. 
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cilitaxagmtn Knox Communion Glass Washer, 
‘e Floammbining speed of handling with ex- 
it ptional cleanliness, will fill a need in 


any churches. Holding 195 glasses, the 
tire unit is immersed in hot suds and 
en rinsed in scalding water. Glasses 
; hygienically clean in the air. This 
pthod reduces breakage, too. 
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pauty and structural strength are both 
ovided by Timber Structures’ glued, 
minated (glulam) arches in churches of 
temporary or traditional design. Glu- 
arches carry a large share of the 
of load, make lighter walls possible. 
m-Deck sheathing covers walls and 
as insulation. Write for brochure. 
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If you wish further information about any of these items, please write to: The 
vertising Research Department, Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
Iphia 7, Pa. All inquiries will be sent immediately to the manufacturers. 
















Joining comfort with convenience, the 
Raylen “Nester” utility chair solves your 
storage problems. Made in two styles 
—with or without armrests—and in four 
finishes—blonde, mahogany, ebony, or 
walnut—the “Nester” may be stacked 
safely to ceiling height, makes highly 
efficient use of limited space. 





Wheels folded in the frame of Multi- 
Purpose Folding Table No. 142 help one 
person to handle this American Seating 
Co. product with ease and speed. The 
table is 29” high and comes in two sizes 
—30” x 72” and 30” x 96”. The top 
is reinforced, birch-grained plastic with 
an aluminum binding. 








New! Upholstered Pews! 


BopirormMe Upholstered Continuous 
Pewing by American Seating features 
all-steel construction, with full-depth, 
spring-arch seats and backs; combines 
beauty, dignity with living-room com- 
fort! American Seating offers you the 
most complete line of quality church 
pews, upholstered chairs, chancel furni- 
ture, architectural woodwork, folding 
chairs and tables, Sunday-school furni- 
ture. Write for data, today! 


Department No. 164 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN © 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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St. Sixte Church, 
Town of St-Laurent, Montreal 

When the Casovants first began building 
organs people led a simple life, but insisted 
on quality workmanship and sound financial 
responsibility. These assets enabled the Cas- 
avant firm to expand plant and equipment 
and buy choice materials in quantity for 
manufacturing needs. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of ©'M'TED 
Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 
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BOOKS by John Park Lee 
Politics Is People 


Going into Politics, by Robert E. Mer- 
riam and Rachel M. Goetz (Harper, 
1957, $2.50), should be pushed in every 
church by our Social Education and Ac- 
tion people. Merriam is no theoretician; 
son of the famous historian, he has been 
twice elected a Chicago alderman and 
gave the machine the run of its life in 
a recent mayoralty contest. His col- 
league was a member of the editorial 
and research staff working for Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The book, consequently, is an excel- 
lent guide to American politics, espe- 
cially on the local level where it is so 
vital and where the “good people” so 
frequently neglect it. The authors also 
emphasize what so many of the “virtu- 
ous” do not understand—the importance 
of the party. Only through party gov- 
ernment can our democracy work; every- 
one, the authors declare, should become 
a member of a party, work in it, criticize 
it, try to change it where it is wrong. 
Another vital point often overlooked by 
the “noble” element is the primary elec- 
tion. 

“Politics is people,” the authors write, 
again bringing out a point necessary for 
successful political activity. The suc- 
cessful man in politics is he who knows 
how to work with people and to lead 
them. The wise politician also knows 
that politics is the “art of the possible” 
and is always willing to settle for what 
he can get rather than demanding per- 
fection which he cannot get. 

This would be an excellent study book 
for NCPM chapters or for women’s as- 
sociation groups. 

There is a desperate need for Chris- 
tian higher education, but it must be 
based on a sound philosophy and must 
be better than what has passed for 
such education in earlier years. 

Trustees, administrators, and faculty 
of Christian colleges and universities 
will find Toward a Christian Philosophy 
of Higher Education, edited by von 
Grueningen (Westminster, 1957, $3.50), 
both stimulating and informative. It 
consists of eleven papers presented at 
the Jamestown Convocation, June, 1955, 
called to consider both the theory and 
practice of Christian education. 

The papers are divided under four 
headings—Theory, Personality, Method, 
and Goals—and are written by Rian, 
Haroutunian, Dirks, Maxson, Bergen- 
doff, Hulme, Cuninggim, Eckert, Kretz- 
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mann, Brown, and Trueblood. 

“Our civilization needs centers of cre- 
ative renewal,” says Trueblood in his 
discussion of the Marks of a Christian 
College, and points out that this is why 
we emphasize the Christian college. 
“The tests of such a college are con- 
viction, wholeness, passion, and brother- 
hood,” he states. 

Haroutunian declares that unless 
Christian education produces conver- 
sion, it is not Christian. 

Virtually all the papers emphasize the 
need for the full use of reason, the com- 
plete freedom to search for truth, the 
development of the individual. But all 
also agree that there is more to educa- 
tion than these goals which good secular 
education seeks. The student must learn 
to know himself in relationship to God 
and his fellow men. 

American Churches and the Negro, 
by W. D. Weatherford (Christopher, 
1957, $3.50), develops the rather star- 
tling thesis that the Negro enjoyed far 
better relationships in the churches be- 
fore the Civil War than he has since. 
Dr. Weatherford, for many years a 
teacher at Fisk University, now vice- 
chairman of the Trustees of Berea Col- 
lege, has done extensive research into 
the historic and present life of the Amer- 
ican Negro and buttresses this statement 
with abundant facts from the experience 
of various Protestant churches in the 
South. 

It is ironic, he points out, that before 
the Civil War the Negro worshiped 
without segregation and whites even at- 
tended churches with Negro ministers. 
But the Negro had no economic or po- 
litical rights. Since the Civil War, the 
fight has been to get him economic and 
political rights. But very little has been 
done to get back for him his religious 
rights—to provide for him a universal 
welcome into the fellowship of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

We U.S.A. Presbyterians are going to 
have to do some homework on the new 
foreign mission fields with which we 
shall soon be concerned when we join 
with our U.P. friends in the new United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Those 
who would like to take a quick trip 
through U.P. mission territory will en- 
joy The Tumbling Walls, by Marion and 
Edwin Fairman (Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Presbyterian Church, 
1957, $2.50). 


Mr. Fairman is a minister at Oxfoy 
Ohio, who accepted the offer of { 
Board to visit the fields and come ba 
to tell the church about it. So he 
his wife and small boy, Tim, took 
traveling by ship, plane, car, and f 
to Pakistan, Egypt, the Sudan, 
Ethiopia. 

In addition to presenting a color 
and sometimes exciting travelogue, t 
couple have pondered deeply over { 
slow progress the cause of Christ 
made in the Moslem world and confr 
the American Christian with the 
for some soul-searching. 

Islam, the authors recognize, is 
virile faith, making a deep appeal 
Africa. Its complete acceptance of 
men as brothers makes it attractive 
Asiatics in a way which white weste 
ers with their sorry record of discrimi 
nation cannot match. 

Glad Adventure, the autobiograph 
of Francis Bowes Sayre (Macmill 
1957, $6.00), is the story of a good m 
Sayre was born to the purple; his fam 
had money; he was given the best ed 
cation; he could have chosen to follo 
in his father’s footsteps in business ¢ 
engineering with assured success. 

Yet he chose to give his whole 
to service—and has had a full and o 
viously enormously satisfying life. 

He writes with true humility-a 
deprecating his talents which are many 
or the good fortune which was alway 
his, but crediting the direction of hi 
life and its success to the God to who 
he entrusted it early in his youth. 

His life has been varied; assistant t 
Grenfell in Labrador, teacher in th 
Harvard Law School, YMCA wa 
worker, adviser to the King of Sia 
Assistant Secretary of State, High Car 
missioner to the Philippines, servic 
with UNRRA, and president of the UN 
Trusteeship Council are a few of # 
posts he has held. 

A diplomat par excellence, Say 
single-handedly negotiated a revision @ 
treaties between Siam and ten Europeal 
nations, persuading those nations to giv 
up special privileges they had wreste 
from Siam and to treat her as an ind 
pendent nation. 

He had his troubles; he lost his > 
loved first wife, Woodrow Wilson 
daughter, in tragie circumstances. 
and his second wife were cooped up! 
Corregidor during the Japanese attae 
and made their escape by submarine 
But through it all he went straight 
ahead, sustained by a power which ga® 
him the strength to outlast maij 
younger men. 
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westen 
io Bill hurried down Fifth Street toward 
the clubhouse where his Cub Scout den 


ite was meeting. He had been returning 
od some books to the library, and it had 
5 fami taken him longer than he had expected. 
stil The other boys had become tired of 
» folk waiting for him and had gone on to the 
ines é meeting. . : ‘ 

ofl Today was Jimmy French’s birthday, 
ole |i and his mother had promised to bring 
oil birthday cake and ice cream to the den 


Pm meeting. Afterward, Jimmy's dad was 
going to show the movies he had taken 


“a on the Cub Scouts’ hike along Rocky 
al Creek. Bill had never been in a movie 
of Mmbefore, and he could hardly wait to 
» who pee it. 

th. He reached the corner where Fifth 
tent Street began to run by the town park, 
in and he stopped to wait for the light to 
.z turn green. As he stood there, he heard 
> Sian Someone crying. He looked around and 
Com 2 tearful little boy on the corner 


across the street by the park. Bill started 
to go on to the den meeting, when the 
little boy began crying harder than ever. 

“I suppose I'd better see what the 
trouble is,” Bill grumbled, then crossed 
over to the park corner. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

The little boy who looked up wasn’t 
any bigger than Bill’s four-year-old 
brother Robin. His face was so smeared 
and dirty from rubbing his eyes that 
it was hard to see what he looked like. 

He could hardly talk, but finally man- 
aged to sob, “I’m lost.” 

“You must be. I know everyone 
around here, and I haven't ever seen 
you before,” said Bill. “What’s your 
name? Where do you live?” 

But the little boy kept on crying. 

“Please stop crying! How can I help 
you if you won't tell me your name or 
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CH ILDREN’S STORY by Mary Thomas Peterson 
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where you live?” 

He sat down and put his arm around 
the child. “Come on,” he begged. “You 
know your name, don’t you? Is it Bobby? 
Jimmy? David?” Bill listed some more 
names; when he said, “Teddy,” the little 
fellow brightened up. 

“That's me!” he said excitedly. “I’m 
Teddy. Teddy Burns. I live on Pine 
Street.” 

Bill’s heart sank. Pine Street was clear 
across on the other side of the park, 
and it would take at least twenty min- 
utes to take Teddy over there. The Cub 
meeting would probably be all over and 
the boys gone home by the time he 
returned. 

“Maybe I could start him back in the 
direction of Pine Street, and he would 
go home alone,” thought Bill. “But how 
would I feel if someone did that to 
Robin? No, that plan’s no good.” 

Just then Teddy put his hand into 
Bill's and asked, “Please take me home!” 
Bill knew he would have to do it. 

“I guess this is what Cub Scouts is all 
about, anyway,” he told himself as he 
tightened his grip on Teddy’s hand and 
started across the park. 

But as he walked along, pictures of 
the birthday cake and ice cream seemed 
to dance through his head. He kept re- 
membering how much fun the Rocky 
Creek hike had been and how much he 
wanted to see the movies. It wasn’t fair. 
But then you couldn't leave a little lost 
boy all alone on the far side of the 
park either. 

Suddenly he realized that Teddy had 
asked him a question. 

“What kind of suit have you got on?” 
the little boy was saying. Before he 
knew what he was doing, Bill was telling 
Teddy all about the den meeting and the 
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party that was taking place. 

“It's a nice suit, Bill,” said Teddy, 
smiling at him. “I like it.” 

Teddy was tired, and it took the two 
boys a good half hour to reach the other 
side of the park. They were just coming 
through the big gates when a woman 
came running up to them. 

“Here he is. Here he is. Tell Mrs. 
Burns he’s found,” she called to a man 
behind her. 

And in a moment, Teddy’s mother 
had run up and gathered her son in her 
arms. There were tears rolling down her 
cheeks when she turned to Bill and 
thanked him. 

“That’s Bill, Mommy,” said Teddy 
proudly. “He’s a Cub Scout, and he’s 
my friend. I’m going to be a Cub Scout 
when I'm big.” 

Bill stood just as tall as he could 
in his blue uniform with the gold trim, 
and Teddy’s mother smiled at him. 
Missing the party wasn’t so bad after 
all. He could have ice cream any old 
day. 

Suddenly he was surprised to see the 
other boys in his den coming around 
the corner. 

“Did you find him, Bill?” shouted 
Jimmy French as he ran up. “Boy, that’s 
fine. We stopped our meeting and 
looked for Teddy, too. Now we can go 
back and have the party.” 

“That’s great!” exclaimed Bill. Then 
he turned to little Teddy. “Remember 
now,” he said very seriously, “Cub 
Scouts obey the rules. You do just what 
your mother tells you, and don’t get 
lost again. Then when you get older, 
you can be a Cub, too.” 

“Goodbye,” shouted Teddy, and Bill 
ran off to catch up with his friends. He 
didn’t want to miss the party twice. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Into All the World Together. II- 
lustrated pamphlet describing over- 
seas responsibility of the future 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Includes 28x16-inch world 
map suitable for bulletin board. 1 
to 20, free; additional, 10¢ each. 


@ With Pen and Brush, compiled 
by Margery Mayer. In this book, 
high-school youth of Japan express 
their dreams and deepest feelings. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


@ We Extend Our Invitation to 
You! A helpful, dignified invitation 
to participate in worship and the 
Christian fellowship of the church. 
For use of friendship callers in the 
homes of new families. 2¢. 


@ You Plus You. An interpretive 
leaflet of the work of the Board of 
Christian Education, It is a concise 
presentation of what the women 
of the church have accomplished 
and can accomplish when they work 
together with the denomination’s 
educational agency. Free. 


@ When Juniors Get Together. A 
basic guide. Written especially for 
workers and leaders in the local 
church who are responsible for the 
8, 9, and 10-year-olds. The booklet 
defines the why, what, and how of 
the junior group as a part of the 
local church’s total Christian educa- 
tion program. Free. 


@ Take a Giant Step, by Janette 
T. Harrington. Twenty-eight-page 
booklet pinpointing the strategy of 
National Missions in a changing 
America. Describes the stake of 
typical church families in areas of 
social change, mobility, population 
growth. 15¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

416 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of lit- 
erature and audio-visual materials. 








SEEN AND HEARD 
TV’s: Happy Teaching 


gery Stanley—seholarly—manager 
of NBC’s public service program- 
ming, recently wrote an article for Va- 
riety under the improbable title “Math 
Can Be Fun.” His point was well taken, 
title notwithstanding. Educational pro- 
grams can be dressed up in entertaining 
garb, he contends; and learning can be 
enjoyable via television. To buttress his 
claim, he cites some sixty-five programs 
his network produced for the education 
stations. 

Some of these half-hour features we 
ourselves watched; and there is no doubt 
about their high quality both as educa- 
tion and entertainment. One, for in- 
stance, dealt with the literature of 
tourism and gave us glimpses of Mark 
Twain's Innocents Abroad and Sinclair 
Lewis's Dodsworth. In that one program 
we witnessed no less than five examples 
of informal educational techniques, skill- 
fully demonstrated. There were reading, 
panel discussion, lecture, role playing, 
and interview. It is difficult to conceive 
that even the least bookish person in 
the television audience would fail to 
respond to some of that presentation. 

In addition to literature, the series 
includes geography, mathematics, Amer- 
ican history, and highlights of opera. 
Such programming is only another in- 
dication that “television has come of 
age”—able at times to take its responsi- 
bility seriously and to contribute to mass 
education as well as to mass advertising. 
In speaking to the World Conference 
on Christian Broadcasting last spring, 
Mr. Stanley told of a professor friend of 
his who remains a hold-out against tele- 
vision. He won't have a TV set in his 
home; and he maintains that when any- 
thing really important on TV comes 
along, he can always go elsewhere to 
see it. “Do you know what I think?” 
said Mr. Stanley peering out over his 
spectacles. “I think that man is going 
to the corner barroom more often than 
he ought to.” 


The fall and winter calendar holds 
numerous offerings for the discriminat- 
ing TV-viewer. The Hallmark Hall of 
Fame will feature Maurice Evans in the 
chilling “Dial M for Murder” as well as 
Marc Connelly’s Pulitzer Prize play, 
“The Green Pastures,” and a Shake- 
spearean play tentatively set as “Twelfth 


Night” but still to be confirmed. § 
Temple will return to public view 
grown-up TV star, hosting a fai 
and story series that will include “} 
and the Beast,” “The Legend of § 
Hollow,” and “Robinson Crusoe.” 

Opera fanciers can look forw 
four NBC opera programs. In add 
there will be a number of popular 
ings such as “Annie Get Your @ 
“The Pied Piper,” and “Pinocchio” 
heads will rejoice in the “Conve: 
with Elder Wise Men,” wherein we 
meet David Ben-Gurion, Var 
Bush, Igor Stravinsky, Pablo 
and somehow also Ruth St. De 
whom it is hard to think of asa 
man. 


“Speaking of Life,” a fresh fif 
minute news feature, can be seen ni 
over NBC at 7:45 epr. This Life 
zine entry covers human-interest 
in the news, and in it we havea 
news program that finally gets b 


long, viz., a televised picture of a 
commentator reading a newspaper. 

Make way for many more films 
your TV screen this year. Some 
additional Westerns are scheduled, a 
and no less than 3,298 animated ¢ 
toons have been turned loose from 
film archives for telecasting. We s 
see a whole new family enter 
“Lassie” series because Tommy Re 
(as Jeff) has got too old for thep 
and his exit will soon take away 
whole household. Only the dog remal 

A number of telefilms will maket 
debut: Another costume epic in “$ 
of Freedom,” set against the backgr 
of the Italian Renaissance; a new el 
and-dagger thriller, “OSS”; and aw 
new set of delightful episodes in ! 
ther Knows Best.” 


With the advent of a new TV § 
we might as well review the box # 
from the National, Association for B¢ 
Radio and Television. These prog 
were rated excellent: “Captain Ka 
roo,” “Disneyland,” “Giant Step,” 
sie,” “Zoo Parade,” “Youth Wants 
Know,” “Mr. Wizard,” “Let’s Tat 
Trip,” “Look Up and Live,” “Mie 
Mouse Club.” —J.Cc. We 
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Pics R . ipa Specifications 
Der : @ Automatic Controlled Cooking 
is a $ 95 =~ @ GE Heating Element 
Completely e@ Cooking Guide on Handle 
immersible Shows Right Heat to Use 
co @ Extra Big Size—4-qt. Capacity! 
rf 54 Peete Coppertone Cover 
Es 
” nig COMPLETELY IMMERSIBLE 
: : . . . P P . . 
ife m FREE! Big, beautiful electric skillet... like having a portable range—you cook and 
a GUARANTEED 65 YEARS} - odie serve tempting meals right at the table (no-mar, stay-cool legs). It stews, cooks, 
ae ye ge ts FIHOSTESS SERVING SET braises, bakes, chafes and casseroles. Fries ham and eggs, makes 8 servings 
ve a ship or material will be| 44° Cold Meat Fork of chicken, braises 4-Ib. roast. Automatic temperature control. Free recipe 
5 bey ES replaced within 65| He Gravy Ladle book. Made of heavy, mirror-polished cast aluminum. Special silicone-treated 
stud 54 PIEC years without charge. @ Berry Spoon interior prevents sticking, makes cleaning quick, easy. Powerful 1100-watt 
f ‘ 3 uss’ @ Pie Server sealed-in GE element. High-dome coppertone cover included free. 
ta * 9 
e 10 
aper Servic p RICH-ORNATE-PERMAMENT MIRROR FINISH T4345 . 
7 paat-e. Forges os WON'T RUST OR STAIN — Never Needs Polishing » 
films sa Forks NOW you can enjoy the thrill of D ele). D ee 
yme e — Forks owning the aristocrat of fine solid 1 
led  s—Sele peo stainless steel tableware at amaz- * ao : —" Ss 
TE Pere —teosroet spoons ing FACTORY-TO-YOU sav- 6 g - oO 
ited e 8-0ve ing SPOOM® ings! The delicate, deeply . @ 
from — Hostess Se sculptured pattern has been a 
We 4 a-Piec created for you by world famous Head lifts off Stands on heel— i sod 
; silversmiths. for use as portable | keeps counter clean } { + B® ae 
nter o : tes — —4 
v Re - agent @ Head removes for use as mixer too! 
7 R ay: iT al 
hes wW y F i 499: ‘aie Powerful, guaranteed AC-DC motor 
yéR ca seve a yy sae 
yer-FR it oe YY) oes . —_ Exceptionally fine food mixer that beats S SS < 
4 with OD ON heaviest batters as easily as it whips an f‘ : oe 
EquipP yse ui! oy egg! Powerful motor covers every job effi- a 
Westin dho! 22s ciently—beats, mixes, whips, mashes! Kitchen 
putomalt tested for dependability and precision. Q 49 
Thermostat Newest, most modern design lets you use it as a hand 
: 7 mixer anywhere at all—stove, table, counter... lets you 
* French Fries * Roasts ' stand it on its winged heel (just like an iron) so that your $ 
% Stews * Solids or j ; counters keep clean. Features an open handle for comfort 
Oks icuide” Fries ippi two chromed steel lash beaters that 
mm P gripping . . . two chromed steel, non-splash beaters tha 
* Blanches « Food Warmer = snap out for easy cleaning—rinse ‘em off, snap "em back 
* Steams » Casserole 3 in. Comes with stand and base and 2 handy opal mix- 
* Serve Right From it— ing bowls. Completely guaranteed, 110-120 volt, AC. With Gg, Cord 
Just Set the Dial—PRESTO! aR = ana 
el 
it's Done for You 7 RA ADA 
AUTOMATICALLY 





NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. AEA-28 

2331 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 

Please rush on a Money-Back Guarantee the tollowing items: 

(C] 54-Pc. Tableware $ 9.95 
([] 10-Way Cooker-Fryer. $ 6.95 
(LD) Automatic Electric Skillet $10.95 


Magic Even-Heat Westinghouse Corox i 

I 
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| 

1 Electric Food Mixer $12.95 
I tag 
! 
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Gutomatic control and easy-to-see signal 
light eliminate all guesswork in preparing 
meals deliciously, quickly and easily, Of 
gleaming, seamless copper lusire with 


shiny black enamel base... Stain proof $ 
finish wipes clean or can be rinsed under 6 95 
Pper 
-Fry ¥ 































faucet. Big family size: six quart capacity 
++sCorrect temperature fries foods to 
golden, Greaselass perfection. Complete Cc 
with spatter-proof see-through Oven- Ov 
glass cover, fry basket, cord and plug. Free 
1150 watts, 115 volts, AC, full guarantee, 
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Address 
City Zone____State__ 

© Enclosed find full payment of $............ 0 Ship C.0.D. Plus C.0.D postage charges. 


























No longer can colleges neglect the 
problem of decent salaries for teachers. 
Industry and business are attracting 
the highly educated with highly paid 
positions. The reason is not hard to 
find: salary-wise, professors are close 
to the bottom of the economic ladder. 


In 1956 the “real” income of college 
faculty members had increased 12% 
over 1940—with the increase due, in 
large measure, to the generous Ford 
Foundation grant. During the same 
period the income of lawyers rose 
29%, of industrial workers 64%, of 
physicians 96%. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
our Presbyterian colleges, where aver- 
age salaries have been below those of 
representative colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Demands on 





What is a good teacher worth? 


teachers in church-related colleges are 
great. Classes are small; good teaching 
and right teacher-student relationships 
are essential. Teachers are appointed 
for their moral and spiritual stature, for 
consecrated Christian lives as well as 
for professional competence. To their 
influence many students owe the deci- 
sion to dedicate themselves to Christian 
service—as ministers and missionaries, 
as doctors and nurses, as teachers, as 
engineers, as businessmen. 


The worth of a good teacher can 
never be measured in dollars and cents. 


The Board of Christian Education 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A, 
825B Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 



















Teachers in our Presbyterian 
are worth all that we can pay 
is our obligation to provide ther 
incomes sufficient to maintain a 
ard of living comparable to that of 
professional people in the comni 


There are forty-one Presbyterian 
in twenty-six states. All are fully 
ited. All are fully committed to the 
liberal arts tradition. They deservé 
interest, your prayers and your cd 
tions. Respond generously to the @ 
tunity they offer you to further thé 

of the Church. ‘ 
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